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The  stable  doors  flew  open  and  Terry  appeared,  leading  a  string  of  frantic  horses  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  “Bully  for  you!”  roared  Young  Wide  Awake,  as  Washington  1  clattered 
up.  Then  Terry  went  down  under  a  hurricane  of  kicking  hoofs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TERRY,  THE  EVER  READY  ! 

That  September  afternoon  Captain  Fred  Parsons,  of 
Xeptnne  2,  came  down  the  stairs  from  his  father’s  private 
office,  and  left  the  bank  building. 

Just  as  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  sidewalk  he  saw  his  for¬ 
mer  sweetheart,  Kitty  Lester,  leave  a  store  a  few  doors  up 
the  street. 

As  she  did  so  Kitty,  hastening  toward  the  comer,  thought 
she  dropped  her  purse  into  a  small  hand-bag  that  she  car¬ 
ried. 

Instead,  the  purse  fell  to  the  street,  a  fact  which  hasten¬ 
ing  Kitty  did  not  notice. 

Fred  Parsons  saw  the  purse,  and  leaped  eagerly  forward 
to  snatch  it  up. 

“Oh,  I  say,  Kitd”  he  called  after  her. 

Miss  Lester,  who  permitted  but  few  people  to  address  her 
in  any  such  familiar  fashion,  halted  and  turned,  frowning 
slightly. 

“Did  you  call  me,  Mr.  Parsons?”  she  inquired,  rather 
frigidly. 

“Yes,”  admitted  Fred,  hastening  to  her  side.  “I  say, 
Kit - ” 

“Have  you  forgotten  that  I  am  Miss  Lester?”  she  asked, 
coldly. 

“Oh.  be  a  bit  friendly/ won’t  you?”  urged  Fred,  trying  to 
throw  pathos  into  his  tone.  “You  used  to  call  me  Fred, 
and  T  used  to  call  you - ” 

“I  prefer  to  have  you  call  me  Miss  Lester,  if  you  must 
addreaa  me  at  all.” 


“Why,  I — I — I  had  something  to  ask  you,”  stammered 
Captain  Fred,  all  taken  aback. 

“Ask  it,  then.” 

“Have  you — have  you  missed  anything?” 

“Nothing  human,  at  all  events,”  Kitty  replied,  coolly. 

“But  haven’t  you  missed  something  else?  Of  course  you 
haven’t  missed  it  yet,”  Fred  went  on,  awkwardly,  bringing 
forward  the  hand  that  he  had  held  behind  him.  “Here  is 
your  purse.  I%  saw  it  fall  to  the  sidewalk,  and  hurried  to 
bring  it  to  you.” 

“That  was  very  kind  of  you,”  replied  Kitty  Lester,  a 
trifle  less  stiffly.  “Thank  you.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  Fred  surrendered  the  purse. 

“Kitty,  won’t  you  let  me  walk  along  with  you — at  least 
a  little  way?”  Fred  urged,  coaxingly.  “I’d  really  like  to 
talk  with  you  a  little  while.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  feel  like  sparing  you  the  time,”  Kitty 
replied,  with  a  little  shake  of  her  pretty  head. 

“Why?”  he  insisted. 

Kitty’s  lovely  eyes  flashed  with  something  close  to  anger. 

“Do  you  mean  to  suggest,  Mr.  Parsons,  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  I  should  explain  my  preferences  to  you?”  she 
asked,  haughtily. 

“It  seems  to  me  you  don’t  treat  me  as  well  as  you  would 
most  dogs,”  complained  Fred,  bitterly. 

“Most  dogs  are  deserving  and  faithful  animals,”  replied 
Kitty,  very  coolly. 

She  started  to  walk  along,  but  Captain  Fred,  who  did  not 
seem  able  to  take  a  hint,  turned  and  walked  at  her  side. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  quick  step  sounded  on  the  cross¬ 
ing,  and  then  Young  Wide  Awake  was  before  them,  lifting 
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his  hat,  smiling  into  his  sweetheart’s  eyes  and  wholly 
ignoring  Fred. 

“Oh,  I’m  delighted  at  seeing  you!”  Kitty  exclaimed, 
thrusting  a  gloved  hand  under  Wide’s  arm:  “You  will  be 
able  to  put  me  aboard  my  car.” 

Neither  paid  the  slightest  heed  to  Fred,  but  started  over 
the  crossing,  as  a  west-bound  car  was  approaching. 

“Huh!”  growled  Fred,  tartly,  and  also  audibly,  “some 
folks  are  not  as  careful  of  their  company  as  they  really 
ought  to  be !” 

There  was  a  little  flash  in  Kitty's  eyes,  but  that  was  all 
the  heed  she  paid. 

Nor  did  Wide  pay  any  heed,  either,  but  continued  talking 
to  Miss  Kitty  until  the  car  stopped  at  the  crossing. 

Our  hero  helped  Miss  Lester  aboard,  giving  her  hand  a 
little  squeeze  that  was  returned. 

Then,  after  turning  and  watching  the  speeding  car  a.  few 
seconds,  the  young  captain  of  Washington  1  returned  to  the 
sidewalk. 

Parsons  had  not  stirred,  nor  had  the  scowl  vanished  from 
his  usually  sulky  face. 

As  he  neared  the  curb.  Wide  slackened  his  pace,  looking 
Fred  fully  in  the  eyes  as  he  came  on> 

“Parsons,  it’s  hard  to  be  a  gentleman,  isn’t  it?”  asked 
Wide,  coldly. 

“So?  You  find  that  it  is?”  jeered  the  Neptune  com¬ 
mander. 

“I  was  thinking  of  your  difficulties  in  that  line,”  Wide 
went  on  coolly.  “I  suppose  you  imagine  yourself  a  gentle¬ 
man,  but  no  person  with  good  judgment  does.” 

“Oh,  indeed  1”  gasped  Fred.  “Look  at  what’s  trying  to 
post  me!” 

“I  suppose  you  have  been  brought  up  to  the  notion  that 
the  possession  of  money  and  good  clothes  is  enough  to  make 
a  gentleman  out  of  any  old  material,”  our  hero  continued, 
carelessly.  “Have  you  ever  noticed,  lately,  that  none  of  the 
young  ladies  in  whose  set  you  ought  to  be  ever  take  any  no¬ 
tice  of  you?  It’s  because  they  don’t  consider  you  a  gen¬ 
tleman.”  *  •  , 

“And  because  you  have  a  bowing  acquaintance,  or  a  little 
more,  with  some  of  our  young  ladies,  you  imagine  you  are 
all  right?”  sneered  Captain  Fred. 

“  I  believe  several  young  ladies  whom  you  ought  to  know 
honor  me  with  their  acquaintance,”  returned  Wide,  mildly. 

“Oh,  the  girls  around  this  town  are  not  much  of  a  lot, 
anyway  !”  uttered  Fred,  contemptuously. 

“Careful!”  ordered  Wide,  wamingly. 

“What  right  do  you  think  you’ve  got  to  give  me  instruc¬ 
tions?”  rasped  his  rival. 

“Tf  you  say  anything  improper  about  Belmont  ladies,  I’ll 
knock  you  down,  and  not  let  you  up  again  until  you’ve  apol¬ 
ogized,”  retorted  Wide,  decisively. 

“Oh,  you’re  spoiling  for  a  fight,  ain’t  you?”  demanded 
Parsons. 

“Not  with  you,”  our  hero  uttered,  coolly.  “I  hate  to 
soil  my  hands  on  your  kind.  Still,  if  you  make  it  neces¬ 
sary,  I  suppose  I  can  use  soap  and  water  and  disinfectants 
afterwards.” 

That  was  about  as  insultiug  as  Wide  could  make  it,  and 
he  looked  keenly  at  the  other. 

Our  hero  wanted  to  fight,  on  account  of  the  remark  di¬ 


rected  at  Kitty,  but  he  did  not  care  to  drag  her  name  into 

the  trouble. 

Captain  Fred,  however,  was  not  on  the  fight.  , 

He  would  have  delighted  in  pounding  his  rival  of  the  i 
Washingtons,  but  he  felt  certain  that  an  encounter  would 
result  the  other  way. 

So  he  glanced  sneeringly  at  Wide,  but  made  no  move  # 
toward  trouble. 

“You  think  you’re  mighty  important,  don’t  you,  Hal¬ 
stead?”  Parsons  growled,  a  moment  later.  “What  gives 
you.  an  idea  you  know  so  much  that  you  can  pose  as  a 
teacher  to  others?” 

“I  don’t,”  Wide  answered,  simply.  “I  don't  try  to  teach, 
but  I'm  willing  to  learn.-  Parsons,  you’re  just  about  an 
outcast  in  this  town,  simply  because  you  won't  learn  the 
ways  of  ordinary  decency.  There  are  very  fewT  people  in 
Belmont  who  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  You've 
lost  more  friends  right  in  your  own  town  than  most  young 
people  are  ever  able  to  make.” 

Fred  flushed,  all  the  more  deeply,  because,  deep  down  in 
his  soiil,  he  knew  that  Captain  Hick  Halstead  was  speaking 
the  truth. 

“You’re  young  enough  to  get  on  the  right  track  yet,  Par¬ 
sons,”  Wide  went  on.  “Why  don’t  you  try  it,  and  see  if  • 
people  won’t  look  upon  you  as  something  better  than  a  well- 
dressed  but  wholly  unpopular  young  ruffian,  as  at  present?” 

Here  again  was  excuse  enough  for  a  fight,  but  Captain  J 
Fred  chose  to  turn  on  his  heel  and  walk  off. 

“It  won’t  do  him  any  good,”  muttered  Wide.  “Nothing 
ever  will,  I  suppose.  Think  of  a  fellow  like  that  inheriting  '• 
a  fortune  and  blossoming  out  as  one  of  our  rich  men !” 

“  My !  my !  But  ye’re  looking  black  about  something, 
Oi’m  thinking,”  cried  a  jovial  voice  as  Wide  passed  a  cor¬ 
ner. 

It  was  Terry  Rourke,  who  stepped  nimbly  forward,  link¬ 
ing  his  arm  with  Wide’s. 

Halstead  told  his  friend  of  the  provocation  he  had  just 
had.  *i 

“I  tried  to  make  him  put  up  or  shut  up,”  Wide  contin¬ 
ued,  “but  there  wasn’t  any  spirit  in  the  fellow  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  couldn’t  drag  Kitty's  name  into  it  very  well  as  an  * 
excuse  for  hitting  him,  so  what  could  I  do?” 

“Thot’s  an  easy  wan,”  grinned  Terry,  good-humoredly. 

“What  would  you  have  done,  Terry,  old  chap?” 

“The  lad's  a  banker's  son,  ain't  he?”  queried  Rourke. 

“He  certainly  is.” 

“And  he  must  be  ^knowing  the  slang  av  the  banking 
game?” 

“What,  then?” 

“Why  didn’t  yez  play  bank  wid  him?” 

“Bank?” 


es !  Jist  hand  him  a  crack,  and  tell  him  thot’s  wan  on 
account.  I  bin  hand  him  two  more,  and  politely  ask  him  to 
be  afther  discounting  thim!  Hand  him  a  half  a  dozen 
more,  an’  be  telling  him  ye'd  be  afther  dhrawing  on  him  for 
thim  at  thir-rty  days’  sigh*.  Thin  hand  him  wan  in  the 
eye,  and  tell  him  thot  was  inthrest  ye  had  forgotten  to  pay. 
Soak  him  two  in  the  rib  cage,  and  tell  him  thot  was  two  off 
for  cash.  Av  lie  needed  anny  more - ”  * 


“  1  don't  believe  be  would,  by  that  time,”  broke  in  Young 
Wide  Awake,  laughing. 

^Imi^jHthcr  ye  got  through  wid  him,  toll  him  ve'd 
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credit  him  wid  as  manny  more  as  he'd  like  to  dhraw  upon 
yez  at  army  other  time  whin  he  found  himself  short, ”  wound 
up  Perry.  “Thot's  what  Oi'd  bo  calling  playing  ‘bank'  wid 
a  banker  s  son.  Thrv  it  some  time.” 

“1  believe  1  will,”  smiled  Wide.  “That  is,  if  you  don’t 
get  in  ahead  of  me.”  * 

“Not  unliss  he  puts  it  over  me,”  promised  Rourke.  “Oi’m 
particular  about  the  blaggards  Oi  associate  wid,  aven  in  the 
wav  av  a  fight !” 

The  two  chums  turned  down  Holmes  Street  to  the  fire¬ 
house,  where,  finding  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  fellows 
present,  they  speedily  became  lost  in  department  talk,  and 
forgot  all  about  the  Neptune  captain. 

Fred,  however,  had  not  forgotten  our  hero.  Captain  Par¬ 
sons,  too,  went  to  a  fire-house,  the  Neptune’s,  but  he  did 
not  join  in  the  talk  there. 

In  a  comer  he  sulked,  while  thinking  blackly  about  our 
hero. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  square  with  that  fellow,  Halstead.  I’ve 
got  to  make  him  feel  that  I’m  loaded  and  dangerous.  If  I 
can’t  do  it  any  other  way.  I’ll  hire  somebody  to  slug  him 
good  and  plenty,  and  tell  him  it’s  from  me” 

Fred  shivered  a  bit  at  that  idea,  however. 

His  father,  the  banker,  while  not  a  man  of  the  strictest 
moral  ideas,  nevertheless  believed  in  standing  well  in  the 
community  for  fear  of  injuring  the  bank’s  business. 

“If  I  hired  some  fellow  to  do  up  Halstead,  and  it  leaked 
out,”  growled  Fred,  “I  suppose  the  guv’nor  would  keep  his 
threat  of  packing  me* off  out  of  Belmont,  bag  and  baggage. 
Yet,  by  thunder,  if  I  can’t  settle  that  bumptious  fellow  my¬ 
self,  I  surely  will  hire  someone  else  to  do  it  for  me,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens!” 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  Captain  Fred  took  home 
with  him  to  supper  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 

Halstead,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  sat  at  the  table  with 
his  mother,  didn’t  allow  any  subject  us  disagreeable  as  Par¬ 
sons  to  enter  his  mind. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening,  mother?”  asked 
Wide,  as  he  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  table. 

“I’m  going  to  call  on  the  Robinsons,  Dick. 

“You  certainly  won’t  want  me  there?” 

“I’m  afraid  you’d  find  it  a  bit  dull,  my  son.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  The  usual  thing?” 

“Yes.  I  guess  I’ll  run  up  to  the  firediouse.” 

“I  hope  you  won’t  have  any  alarms  to-night.” 

“I  hope  the  same  thing,  mother.  Somebody  always *loses 
money  when  there’s  a  fire,  you  know.” 

Terry  stopped  at  the  door,  the  two  chums  then  strolling 
up  the  street. 

“Now,  take  a  look  at  Skip,  will  yez?”  demanded  Rourke, 
as  the  tough  young  janitor  came  out  of  the  fire-house 
dressed  more  like  a  fashion  plate  than  anything  else. 

Of  late  Ted  Lester  had  been  seeing  to  it  that  Skip  was 
bet  ter  dressed  than  ever. 

“WThin  ye  see  Skip  turning  out,  looking  like  thim  dudes 
in  the  pictures  in  the  winder  av  Halloran’s  tailor  shop,” 
tea-ed  Terry,  “thin  guess  whefe  Skip’s  going.” 

“P’chee!”  retorted  Skip,  gruffly,  “seems  t’me  T’ve  seen 
youse  two  fellers  at  dis  time  o’  de  night  w’en  youse  didn’t 
look  just  like  lemons !  But  I  s’pose  w’en  youse  two  gets  on 
yer  c).n  vrned-t’-meot-you-e  rags,  youse  are  jest  going  fer 
choir  practice.  Wot?” 


“What’s  thot  he's  hiding  behind  his  back  wid  de  other 
:  hand?”  chaffed  Terry.  “Chocolates,  is  it?  Now,  what 
d'yez  think  av  thot?” 

“Say,  wot  d’youse  carry  wid  youse,  w’en  ye  go  to  see  a 
goil ?”  demanded  Skip.  “Peanuts?  Ginger-bread ?  Wot?” 

“Oh,  ’tis  going  to  see  a  gurrl  ye’re  np  to?”  quizzed 
Rourke.  “Thin,  me  laddy,  Oi’ll  tell  yez  thot  whin  Oi  go  to 
pay  an  evening  call  on  a  young  lady,  Oi  wait  until  it’s 
darruk.” 

“P’chee!”  scoffed  Skip.  “Wit’  a  face  like  de  one  ye’re 
wearing  dis  week,  Terry,  I  don’t  blame  youse  fer  being 
’shamed  to  go  in  de  daylight.  Not!” 

“Better  let  him  get  on  his  way,  Terry,”  laughed  Wide. 
“He’s  too  much  for  ns  to-night.  Trot  along,  Skip,  and 
don’t  get  a  cramp  in  your  arm  from  holding  hands  too 
long.” 

“Say,  is  dat  one  of  de  risks  of  de  game?”  questioned 
Skip,  looking  interested.  “P’chee,  I’ve  been  wanting  t’  ask 
an  expert  fer  a  long  time.  An’  say!  Wot’s  good  fer  dat 
kiAd  of  a  cramp,  if  youse  gets  it?” 

Clang!  clang!  ding! 

“Aw,  ain’t  dat  jest  like  t’ings!”  growled  Skip,  as  the  din 
of  the  fire-alarm  smote  his  ear  from  the  near-by  clapper. 

Then,  with  a  snort,  the  little  fellow  dashed  inside,  up  the 
stairs,  and  began  hurriedly  to  get  off  his  best  clothing. 

Skip  was  down  in  the  engine-room  again  by  the  time  that 
a  dozen  of  the  fellows  had  reported,  and  made  a  hustle  for 
his  fire  togs. 

“P’chee,  ain’t  dat  a  shame,  wot?”  grumbled  Skip,  cross¬ 
ly.  “I  bet  dat  de  ashes  trun  out  on  de  heap  is  smoking,  and 
so  dey  hands  erlong  de  ding-dong  fer  us.  Say,  maybe  Floss 
won’t  be  mad,  dough  ?” 

Wide’s  voice  broke  in  on  his  thoughts. 

“Engine  crew  swing  on  and  run  her  out!  Get  away 
lively,  there!” 

Skip’s  place  was  on  the  running  rope  of  the  hose  carriage 
that  followed. 

In  another  twinkling  Washington  was  under  way  at  a 
lively  pace,  for  the  alarm  came  in  from  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  at  a  considerable  distance. 

After  the  first  start  it  was  all  level  ground  and  easy  run¬ 
ning. 

Terry,  finding  that  the  hose  carriage  crew  was  having 
no  hard  time  of  it,  darted  forward,  ranging  alongside  his 
chum  and  Lieutenant  Hal. 

“Is  it  a  race  wid  Nepchune?”  inquired  Terry. 

“No,”  Wide  returned.  “We’ve  got  a  rather  shorter  dis¬ 
tance  to  run  than  Neptune,  but  if  they  get  there  first,  all 
right.  I'm  putting  the  fellows  through  as  briskly  as  they 
can  go  and  keep  their  wind  for  work.” 

As  they  neared  the  location  of  the  box  they  came  into 
more  open  country. 

Presently,  when  still  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
they  saw  the  blaze,  under  where  they  had  already  located 
the  smoke. 

“It’s  Fairchow’s  barn,”  declared  Wide.  “A  hot  one,  too. 
If  they’ve  got  the  horses  out,  about  all  we  can  do  is  to  keep 
the  tire  from  spreading.  That  barn  is  going  to  be  a  tinder 
box.” 

“Bedad,  thin!  They  haven’t  got  the  hor-rses  out,” 
snorted  Rourke.  “  Look  at  thim  three  or  four  people  stand¬ 
ing  there,  at  a  safe  distance,  doing  nothing  but  stare  at  the 
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door.  Sind  Hal  back  to  look  afther  me  crew,  Wide,  and 
Oi'll  be  afther  sprinting  forward  to  show  tliim  dubs  how  to 
get  hor-rses  out  av  a  burning  place!” 

Not  stopping  to  see  how  his  proposition  was  received, 
Rourke  started  off  down  the  road  at  the  fastest  sprinting 
clip  of  which  he  was  master,  and  he  was  a  good  runner, 
too. 

“Better  get  back  to  the  hose  crew,  Hal,  I  guess,”  nodded 
Wide,  as  he  set  the  pace  faster  for  the  last  dash  to  the  fire. 

So  Hal  dropped  back. 

It  was  Washington's  win  to  the  fire,  for  Neptune  2  was 
not  yet  in  sight  anywhere. 

It  was  the  possible  fate  of  the  dozen  or  more  horses  of 
Truckman  Fairchow  that  decided  Wide  upon  that  last  swift 
dash. 

Yet,  fast  as  the  young  firemen  moved  with  their  ma¬ 
chines,  Terry,  unincumbered,  outstripped  them  thoroughly, 
and  Wide,  glancing  ahead,  saw  Rourke  pass  the  cautious 
neighbors,  yank  open  a  side  door,  and  leap  inside,  closing 
the  door  after  him. 

‘‘That's  the  ever-ready  Terry !”  grunted  Wide,  not  with¬ 
out  a  thrill  of  alarm.  “He  rushed  in,  never  pausing  to 
think  whether  the  maddened  horses  will  trample  the  life 
out  of  him  before  he  can  have  time  to  make  the  first  move. 
Hustle,  Washingtons  !  We’re  all  needed  there!” 

Though  the  young  firemen  were  panting,  they  put  on  one 
last  spurt  of  extra  speed  and  raced  into  the  yard. 

“Hurrah !  There’s  our  real  mascot !”  yelled  Young  Wide 
Awake,  waving  his  helmet. 

rI  he  stable  doors  flew  open,  and  Terry  appeared,  leading 
a  string  of  frantic  horses  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

“Bully  for  you!”  roared  Young  Wide  Awake,  as  Wash¬ 
ington  1  clattered  up. 

Then  Terr}'  went  down,  under  a  hurricane  of  kicking 
hoofs,  the  animals  plunging  over  him  in  a  jumble  and 
chaos  of  fright. 

Wide  leaped  forward,  his  heart  sinking,  for  he  feared  to 
see  his  splendid  chum  ground  to  death  before  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TROUBLE  HATCHES  BETWEEN  THE  RIVALS. 

rl  errv  had  fallen  on  his  back  when  he  went  down  under 
the  horses. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  up  among  so  many  flying  legs,  so 
Rourke  tried  to  roll  over  out  of  harm’s  way. 

He  all  but  succeeded,  as  the  maddened  brutes  were  trying 
to  turn  back  into  the  stable  again. 

One  rearing  animal,  however,  would  have  planted  its  re¬ 
turning  front  hoofs  in  "ferry’s  face  had  not  Wide  sprung 
forward  in  time  to  seize  the  brute  by  its  halter,  forcing  it 
back. 

Terry’s  head  was  just  shaved  by  the  falling  hoofs. 

Phil  Scott  yanked  Terry  by  the  legs,  hauling  him  just 
out  of  harm’s  way,  and  the  rescued  one  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Get  hold  av  th  leaders!”  yelled  Terry,  rushing  fear¬ 
lessly  back  among  the  animals.  “Thin  the  rest  will  have 
to  come.  There’s  siven  av  tliim  in  th'  string!” 

\\  ide,  Phil,  Brad,  Joe,  Hal  and  half  a  dozen  others  Had 
hold  of  the  halters  by  which  the  string  of  seven  were  hitched 
together. 

It  was  hard  work  for  a  few  moments,  but  at  last  the 


united  hauling  resulted  in  dragging  the  frenzied  horse-  out 
into  the  yard. 

“Run  them  some  distance  away,  or  they’ll  go  back,  after 
all  our  trouble,”  called  Wide,  as  lie /and  Terry  hung  to  the 
leaders  of  the  string. 

Some  two  hundred  feet  from  the  stable  the  excited 
horses,  still  snorting  in  their  fright,  were  driven  into  the 
next  yard  and  the  gate  shut  on  them. 

Hal,  who  had  fallen  back  from  the  string,  had  organized 
other  Washingtons  and  led  them  into  the  bam,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  other  five  animals  were  now  strung  together. 

Yet  these  last  five,  more  frightened  than  the  first  ani¬ 
mals,  were  making  such  a  fight  against  being  led  out  of  the 
stable,  that  the  efforts  of  the  entire  Washington  company  ' 
were  needed  to  drag  the  brntes  out. 

Once  they  were  a  hundred  feet  from  the  blazing  barn,  * 
however,  the  horses  were  more  easily  managed. 

“Some  of  you  let  go,  now,”  called  Wide,  dropping  be¬ 
hind,  “and  come  back  and  get  the  hose  coupled  on  to  the  t 
hydrant.” 

Not  much  time  was  lost  in  doing  this,  and  a  stream  was 
speedily  directed  against  the  blazing  dry  wood  of  the  old 
bam. 

“There’s  no  chance  of  saving  the  barn, -of  course,”  com-  • 
mented  Wide,  as  he  and  Hal,  his  lieutenant,  stood  back  to 
watch  the  work.  “But  look  at  that  house  over  beyond.” 

Sparks  were  flying  from  the  bam,  many  of  them  lighting  -« 
on  the  roof  of  the  three-story  house  beyond. 

Then  little  puffs  of  smoke  ascended,  showing  that  the 
roof  was  catching. 

“  Swing  the  hose  away  from  the  barn.  Get  over  into  the 
nexi  yard  and  play  on  that  roof !”  shouted  Wide  to  Phil, 
who  had  charge  at  the  nozzle.  “Linemen,  stand  by  to  drag 
the  hose !  Axemen  and  bucket  men,  stay  here  to  do  what 
you  can  with  the  bam.” 

Leaving  Hal  at  the  barn,  Wide  went  with  the  hose,  for  it 
would  be  a  sad  blunder  to  let  the  house  be  seriously  en¬ 
dangered. 

The  first  splashes  of  water,  of  course,  put  out  the  little 
fires  that  were  starting  on  the  house  roof. 

Wide  stood  back  at  some  distance  where  he  could  watch 
the  pitched  roof  of  the  house. 

“When  we  can  get  a  ladder  we’ll  get  up  there  and  see  a 
good  deal  better  what  we’re  doing,”  he  muttered,  anxiously. 

Tne  clanging  of  the  fire  chief’s  gong  was  heard  now.  In  % 
another  instant  Mr.  Pelton  drove  up,  leaping  out  and  dart¬ 
ing  forward. 

“We  couldn’t  save  much  of  the  bam,  sir,”  Young  Wide 
Awake  reported.  “Pm  watching  this  house.” 

“Quite  right,”  nodded  the  chief.  “Here  come  the  Nep- 
tunes,  now.  I’ll  let  them  play  on  the  bam.” 

He  departed  to  give  the  order. 

While  he  was  gone  Hook  and  Ladder  1  arrived. 

Wide  quickly  had  a  ladder  up,  leading  the  nozzlemen 
himself  to  the  roof. 

“I’m  glad  we  got  here  just  as  we  did.”  muttered  the  * 
young  captain  to  Phil.  “You  see.  this  is  worse  than  it 
looked  from  the  ground.  Souse  the  water  on.  fellows !” 

Down  below  were  the  occupants  of  the  house,  all  of  whom 
had  tied  at  the  first  warning. 

Satisfied  uith  the  way  the  start  of  a  bigger  blmo  was 
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being  attended  to,  Halstead  swung  off  on  the  ladder  and 
reached  the  ground. 

The  barn  had  caved  in  and  lay  a  blazing  pile  of  ruins 
that  was  gradually  being  extinguished  by  the  water  the  Nep- 
tunes  were  pouring  on. 

As  W  ide  reached  the  fence  between,  and  leaned  over  to 
talk  with  Hal,  who  had  called  off  the  Washingtons  when  the 
Neptunes  took  the  bam  blaze  in  hand,  a  buggy  containing 

two  excited  people  arrived  as  fast  as  a  galloping  horse  could 

pull  it. 

Ihe  buggy  contained  Mr.  Fairchow  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  away  until  now. 

“Where  are  my  horses?”  screamed  Fairchow,  leaping  to 
the  ground. 

“  \  ou  11  find  them  all  corralled  in  that  yard  over  yonder,” 
said  Wride,  pointing, 

“All  of  them?”  insisted  Fairchow,  his  face  ashen-gray 
with  anxiety. 

“Twelve  of  them,”  Wide  answered. 

“That's  the  full  number  I  had  in  the  barn,”  Fairchow 
answered,  .looking  more  cheerful.  “Who  got  them  out?” 

“The  firemen.”  x 

“Your  crew,  or  the  Neptunes?” 

“Some  of  the  Washingtons,”  Wide  answered.  “It  was 
Rourke,  principally,  though  several  of  the  fellows  gave  him 
useful  help.” 

“I  suppose  I  might  have  known  it  wouldn’t  be  the  Nep- 
tunes,”  flashed  Fairchow. 

Captain  Fred  heard,  flushing  dark  with  anger. 

“I  don’t  care  about  the  old  bam,  or  the  feed  that  was 
there,”  Fairchow  went  on,  excitedly,  “but  I’m  mighty 
thankful  about  the  horses.  That  string  of  animals  is  worth 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Where’s  Rourke?  I  must 
thank  him.” 

“There  he  is,  leaning  against  the  hose  carriage,”  nodded 
Young  Wide  Awake. 

Fairchow  ran  over,  seizing  Terry’s  hand  and  wringing  it. 

“  Shure,  somwan  must  have  been  filling  yez  up  about  me 
having  anny  more  t’  do  wid  it  than  annywan  else,”  Terry 
smilingly  answered. 

“It  was  your  captain  who  told  me,”  retorted  Fairchow. 
“He  said  it  was  principally  your  work.” 

“Now,  Oi’ll  not  be  saying  a  word  against  me  captain,” 
responded  Terry.  “He’s  a  good  wan,  but  sometimes  he 
leaves  his  spectacles  at  home  be  mistake.  Oi  had  no  more 
t’  do  wid  yure  horses  than  annywan  else.  Shure,  we’re  all 
one  comp’ny,  and  pull  togither.” 

Fairchow  next  went  over  to  look  at  his  corralled  horses, 
counting  them,  and  finding  all  accounted  for.  # 

“Nothing  more  doing  up  here,”  Phil  shouted,  through 
his  hands,  “and  no  more  sparks  coming  this  way.” 

“Better  stay  there  and  watch  till  the  all-out  sounds,” 
Wide  answered. 

“  Some  folks  make  me  tired,”  grumbled  Captain  Fred  as 
Big  George  came  up. 

He  was  talking  loudly  enough  for  Wide  and  so/ne  of  the 
other  Washingtons  to  overhear  him. 

“I’ve  noticed  that,”  said  Big  George,  dryly.  “What’s  up 

now  ?” 

“  Do  you  notice  the  kind  of  work  we’ve  got  to  do  here?” 
Fred  went  on. 


“Yes;  we’re  putting  out  a  fire.  That’s  what  we’re  here 
for,  ain’t  it,  Fred  ?” 

“Yes;  we’re  set  to  squirting  on  a  lot  of  old  timbers,  after 
the  grand  stand  players  have  made  their  spectacular  play. 
They  leave  us  the  work,  then,  and  go  over  and  play  the 
hose  on  where  there’s  no  fire.  It’s  the  same  with  all  grand- 
sfanders — they  never  do  anything  but  the  picturesque  part.” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  rumbled  Big  George,  and  walked  away. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Washingtons  snickered. 

Though  Fred  did  not  turn  to  look  at  them,  he  flushed 
painfully  and  strolled  away  from  the  fence. 

After  the  all-out  sounded,  Captain  Fred  went  by  Wide 
and  Terry,  as  the  latter  were  walking  over  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  machines. 

“Huh!”  sneered  the  Neptune  captain,  glancing  at  both 
with  pretended  contempt. 

“Now,  what  ails  the  little  willy-boy?”  queried  Rourke  of 
his  chum. 

“Why,  I  suppose,”  smiled  Wide,  “he’s  looking  for  trouble 
and  afraid  of  what  might  happen  if  he  found  it.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

CAPTAIN  FRED  GETS  HIS  CHANCE. 

Back  at  the  fire-house  Skip  worked  a  lightning-change 
act  from  fire  togs  to  holiday  garb. 

This  time,  on  account  of  speed,  he  dressed  with  some¬ 
what  less  care. 

Then,  hiding  his  box  of  chocolates  under  his  coat,  he 
slipped  through  the  crowd. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  slipping  along  another  street 
toward  the  apartment  house  in  which  Flossie  Elwell  dwelt 
with  her  parents. 

Skip  had  hurried,  and  was  warm,  which  may  have  helped 
to  make  him  a  hit  cross. 

At  all  events  he  gave  a  disagreeable  start  wrhen,  on  look¬ 
ing  ahead,  he  saw  Flossie,  nattily  gowned  and  wearing  a 
becoming  big  hat,  step  out  from  the  house  and  off  up  the 
street. 

“Hold  on,  dere,  Floss!”  he  called,  in  a  low  voice,  hut  it 
reached  her,  and  caused  her  to  wheel  about. 

Perhaps  there  was  too  much  of  the  ring  of  authority  in 
his  tone  to  suit  the  little  lady. 

At  all  events,  after  a  look  at  Skip,  she  turned,  walked  on 
again,  though  more  slowly. 

“Say,  p’chee,”  demanded  Skip,  indignantly,  as  he  over¬ 
took  her,  “wot  sorter  way  is  dis  to  tell  me  de  time?” 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  Skip?”  asked  Flossie,  as 
they  walked  together. 

“I  passes  de  hail  after  youse,  and - ” 

“Do  I  have  to  stop  Vhen  you  call  to  me?”  asked  Flossie, 
smiling,  though  there  was  something  of  a  flash  in  her  eyes. 

“Well,  p’chee,”  flared  Skip,  “it’s  de  only  decent  way  to 
use  a  feller  w’en.  he  mails  a  holler  to  youse?” 

“Decent?”  asked  Floss,  a  little  tartly. 

“Yes,  decent;  dat’s  wot  I  handed  out,”  asserted  Skip, 
standing  stubbornly  by  his  guns. 

“What  do  you  know  about  being  decent?”  insisted  Flos¬ 
sie,  witli  another  aggravating  smile. 

“Say!”  exploded  the  tough  janitor  of  Washington  1. 

He  stopped  dead  short,  but  Flossie,  without  even  a  pause, 
kept  on  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
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So  Skip,  after  an  angry  snort,  caught  up  with  her  again. 

“Say,  wot’s  dis  headin’  fer — a  scrap?  Are  yousc  try  in' 
t'  make  mo  play  rough  house  wit'  a  dry  goods?” 

“1  wish  you’d  talk  so  people  could  understand  you,”  ex¬ 
claimed  little  Miss  El  well,  impatiently. 

“Are  youse  tryin’  to  make  me  eater  lemon?”  Skip  in¬ 
sisted,  his  look  Becoming  more  challenging  and  defiant. 

“I'm  not  trying  to  make  you  do  anything,”  Flossie  as¬ 
sured  him,  with  a  tantalizing  laugh.  “In  fact,  I  can’t  guess 
what  you’re  trying  to  do.” 

“Didn’t  youse  know  I  was  coming  to  see  youse  to-night. 
Floss?” 


“I  heard  you  say  you  were.” 

“Well?” 

“You  didn’t  come,  though.” 

“P’ehee,  I  came  as  soon  as  de  fire’d  let  me.” 

“But  I  didn’t  say  I'd  stay  at  home  all  evening  in  case 
there  should  be  a  fire,”  Flossie  retorted. 

“  Oh,  youse  didn’t,  eh  ?  Maybe  youse  didn’t.  But,  p’chee, 
I  didn't  expect  t’  see  youse  heading  off  up  de  pike.” 

“I  can’t  help  what  you  expected,”  Flossie  retorted,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “Mamma  was  going  to  visit  her  cousin  Emma  to¬ 
night,  and  1  was  going  to  invite  you  to  go  along  with  us. 
But  I  waited  as  long  as  I  thought  best,  and  now  I’m  on  my 
way  to  join  mamma.” 

“Oh,  dat’s  it,  is  it?  Goin’  ter  tote  me  ’round  among 
strangers?  Goin’  t’  take  me  erlong  as  Skip,  de  living 
lemon^  wot  ?  Goin’  t’  hand  me  out  «to  yer  mother’s  rela- 
shuns  as  de  human  joke,  wot  ?  Youse  t’ink  I’m  de  kinder 
gazooka  dat’ll  put  on  me  photograft  smile  an’  make  happy 
faces  at  er  roomful  o’  old  wimmen  dat  yer  mudder  visits — 
is  dat  it?  Ye  dopes  it  out  under  yer  hat  dat  youse  can  rent 
me  out  fer  de  evenin’  ter  any  old  crowd  o’  guys  dat  youse 
wants?  Wot?”  demanded  Skip,  unreasonably. 

Flossie,  from  being  tantalizing,  became  indignant. 

“Skip,  don’t  you  dare  to  speak  in  that  disrespectful  way 
of  mv  mother’s  relatives !  We  are  calling  there  this  even- 
ing,  and  I  was  going  to  invite  you  to  go  with  us,  if  you  had 
seen  fit  to  behave  decently.” 

“Wot?  Me  go  dere?”  lowered  Skip.  “Not!” 

“No;  I  think  you’ll  do  much  better,  and  enjoy  yourself 
more,  in  less  select  company,”  said  Flossie,  very  decidedly. 

“Here  s  a  box  of  chocolates  I  brought  erlong,  Floss,”  said 
Skip,  artfully,  as  he  held  up  the  box  to  view.  “I  t’ink 
dey’re  pretty  good  ones,  too,  but  I  see  dey  ain’t  going  to  be 
needed,  so - ” 

Bending  over  at  the  curb,  he  slipped  the  package  in 
through  a  sewer  opening  and  let  the  chocolates  fall  from 
sight. 

Flossie  gave  a  little  gasp,  which  she  tried  to  stifle  from 
Skip’s  notice. 

To  her  mind  it  was  the  wickedest  kind  of  a  waste,  for, 
next  to  ice  cream,  she  was  fonder  of  chocolates  than  of  any¬ 
thing  else. 

“Good-night,  Skip,”  she  uttered,  in  a  strained  voice,  then 
walked  rapidly  away. 

“Maybe  she  loins  dat  two  can  talk  an’  act  funny,  an' 
maybe  she  don't.  Wot  ?”  mused  the  little  fellow  as  he  stood 
still,  watching  Flossie  turn  the  next  corner. 

“Dat  god  is  just  like  all  de odders,”  decided  Skip,  wrath- 
fully.  “Hand  her  all  de  good  t'ings  in  life,  an’  never  pass 
it  on  dat  youse  have  gotter  mind  o'  yer  own,  and  wot  does 


she  do?  Wot  ?  Walks  on  yer  collar!  Makes  a  sidewalk  of 
yer,  an’  passes  it  on  t’  yer  dat  youse  ain’t  in  it  wit’  de  doit 
in  de  street !  Oh,  jes’  let  any  goil  find  out  dat  ye  t'inks 
she’s  de  real  candy  babe,  an’  den  she  plays  youse  t’  get  de 
flag  dropped  on  youse  at  de  quarter !  Sometimes  I  t’ought 
Floss  was  diffrunt.  Not!  Any  one  o’  dem’s  a  eighth  of  a 
yard  outer  de  .same  old  forty-yard  piece  o’  calico.  Wot? 
Don’t  I  know  ?  Ain’t  I  got  eyes  dat  can  take  a  peep  ?  Goils  ? 
P’chee!” 

It  took  Skip  some  time  to  emit  all  this  thought,  and  still 
more  time  to  persuade  himself  that  his  view  was  right 

By  the  time  that  he  came  to  be  a  little  less  sure  that  he 
was  right,  Flossie  Elwell  had  been  out  of  sight  for  some 
moments,  and  he  didn’t  even  know  where  her  mother’s  de-  * 
spised  cousin  lived. 

Had  Skip  been  a  little  better  judge  of  human  nature  he  » 
would  have -hurried  right  along,  and  would  have  come  soon 
upon  Flossie,  who,  for  the  distance  of  two  blocks,  sauntered 
very  slowly. 

But  Skip  did  not  know  and  did  not  go  after  her,  and  after 
those  two  blocks  had  been  covered,  Flossie,  with  a  righteous¬ 
ly  indignant  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
chocolates,  tossed  her  head  and  walked  on  rapidly. 

Her  evening  was  spoiled,  and  it  was  not  very  much  her  t 
fault,  either. 

It  was  Skip,  however,  who  was  the  downright  wretched 
one,  for  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  realize,  after  all,  that 
he  had  made  a  very  thorough  idiot  of  himself. 

“An’  I  was  right  on  de  foolish  job,  too !”  he  confessed  to 
himself.  “Got  in  wit’  hot’  crazy  feet,  an’  gathered  up  all  . 
de  green  lemons  on  de  vine,  too !” 

In  this  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind  he  encountered 
Wide. 

“Hullo,  little  one!”  hailed  the  latter  one.  “Say,  Skip, 
cheer  up  !  You  look  as  if  you  had  fallen  down  and  broken 
your  heart.  What’s  up?” 

“Nottin’,”  returned  Skip,  briefly. 

“What’s  down,  then?”  insisted  the  young  fire  captain. 

“Nottin’.” 

“What’s  doing,  then?” 

“Nottin’ at  all.”  ^ 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  cried  Wide,  smiling.  “Went  out  to 
make  your  call,  and  found  there  was  nothing  doing?  Poor 
little  chap !” 

That  ready  sympathy  opened  up  Skip’s  nature. 

He  looked  upon  Wide  as  his  best  friend,  outside  of  Ted, 
anyway,  and,  besides,  Wide  must  know  a  whole  lot  more 
about  girls  than  Ted  did,  seeing  that  }roung  Lester  didn’t 
like  girls  anyway. 

So  Skip  let  enough  out  of  the  bag  to  set  Wide  fully  on 
the  track. 

“Go  on  and  tell  me  the  whole  of  it,”  begged  Wide,  laying 
a  hand  on  his  young  friend’s  shoulder. 

Now,  Skip,  though  he  had  led  a  waif's  life,  and  a  hard 
one  at  that,  until  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  fire  company, 
had  been  among  decent  young  fellows  long  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  beauties  of  telling  the  straight  truth. 

So.  as  nearly  as  he  could  remember  it.  he  told  just  what 
had  passed  between  little  Miss  Elwell  and  himself. 

“You  called  after  her  rather  sharply  to  stop,  didn't 
you?”  inquired  Wide. 

1  “  1  s'pose  so.” 
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No  that,  Skip.  Yo*  know  how  you’d  feel  if 

anyone  tried  to  stop  you  with  a  dog-whistle.  When  you 
found  out  that  Flossie  didn’t  like  being  stopped  in  that  way, 

•  *vou  ,  °}lld  have  excused  yourself.  That  would  have 
smoothed  it  all  over.” 

“But  it  struck  me/J  complained  Skip,  “dat  she  trun  out 
dat  chesty  feelin’  too  strong  to  look  good  t’  me.” 

don\  exactly  blame  her,”  said  Wide,  judicially. 
i\ow,  as  to  what  you  did,  do  you  want  to  know  what  I 
think  about  it?” 

“Yep — please.” 

“  Skip,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  'acted  like  a  little  jackass 
all  through.” 

“Maybe  I  did,  up’chee,”  Skip  admitted,  humbly.  “But, 
say.  Wide,  de  eggs  is  broke,  now.” 

“Oh,  Idon’t  know  about  that.” 

Y  ide,  dat  goil  must  be  so  mad  dat  she  wild  n’t  pass  me 
not  even  a  glass  er  sour  lemonade.” 

“Oh,  when  Flossie  sees  you’re  sorry  about  it  all,  she’ll 
soon  get  friendly  again.” 

“D’youse  really  t’ink  so?” 

“Yes,  if  you  make  your  apologies  in  the  right  way,  and 
don  t  get  another  foolish  streak  on  while  you’re  doing  it.” 
^  “But  I  can’t  see  her  f  night,  anyway,”  complained  Skip. 
“I  don’t  know  jest  w’ere  dat  relashun  of  her  mother  lives, 
an’  I’d  get  de  t’row-down  dead  an’  sure  if  Floss  foun’  me 
hangin’  around  her  own  door.  Wot?” 

“No;  I  wouldn’t  be  waiting  at  Flossie’s  own  door,”  Wide 
ad\ ised.  “But  I  can  tell  you  where  that  cousin  lives.” 

Wide  gave  him  the  street  and  number. 

“P’chee !”  shivered  Skip,  “I  hates  ter  skate  in  among 
strangers  t’  make  me  meek  face.  Dat  don’t  look  good 
neider.” 

“Why,  see  here,  you  penitent  little  chump,”  laughed 
Wide,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I  happen  to  know  Flos¬ 
sie’s  relatives.  I  know  them  quite  well,  in  fact.  If  you 
want  me  to,  I’d  just  as  soon  call  there.  I  can  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  Flossie  on  the  side.  It’ll  be  easier  for  me  to  make 
the  start,  too,  as  Miss  Flossie  doesn’t  happen  to  be  mad  with 
me.  So,  if  you  want,  little  one,  I’ll  slip  up  there  now  and 
make  your  peace  for  you.” 

“Say,  will  youse?”  demanded  Skip,  with  a  burst  of  grati¬ 
tude. 

“Must  what  I’ll  do,”  clicked  Wide.  “No;  never  mind  the 
thanks.  I’m  glad  to  do  that  much  for  any  friend  of  mine. 
But,  see  here,  Skip,  I  shall  tell  Flossie  that  you’re  going  to 
call  at  ten  o’clock  to  escort  herself  and  her  mother  home.” 
“P’chee,  but  I’ll  be  dere.  Wot!” 

“See  that  you  are,  then,  Skip.  I’m  pretty  sure  I  can 
make  your  peace  for  you,  but  you’ve  got  to  help  yourself  out 
by  King  there  right  on  the  minute.” 

“Lay  yer  whole  wad  on  my  bein’  dere  J” 

“Then,  if  I  don’t  see  you  again,  Skip,  you  make  a  point 
of  being  there  just  the  same,  for  I’ll  be  sure  to  have  it  all 
fixed  for  you.” 

“Say,  Wide,  but  youse  are  a  good  feller,”  cried  Skip, 
with  feeling 


un, 


Good-night — an’  t’ank  youse  a  t’ousand  times.  Dat’s 
straight !” 

“Poor  little  Skip !  He  isn’t  the  only  fellow  who  has  acted 
that  way,  and  then  had  to  get  corrected  chest  measurements 
afterwards,”  smiled  Wide,  as  he  walked  along  on  his  new 
and  delicate  errand.  “It’s  a -good  thing  that  Flossie  is 
good-natured  and  kind-hearted,  or  I  might  be  having  my 
walk  for  nothing.” 

Our  hero’s  course  took  him  up  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city.  v 

As  he  passed  under  a  street  lamp  near  a  vacant  lot  he  was 
espied  by  another  young  fireman. 

That  fireman  happened  to  be  Captain  Fred  Parsons. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  has  seen  me,”  quavered  the  Neptune 
commander.  “Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  him  here!” 

Fred  had  just  time  to  dodge  behind  a  bill-board  that  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

Unsuspectingly,  Young  Wide  Awake  strolled  by. 

Just  as  our  hero  had  pass#l,  Fred,  crouching  on  his  knees 
behind  the  further  end  of  the  bill-board,  reached  out  and 
caught  one  of  Halstead’s  ankles. 

Trip !  Wide  went  down,  striking  on  his  forehead,  and 
lay  there  stunned. 

“Now,  confound  you,  I’ve  got  you,  if  I  can  be  quick 
enough  about  it !”  gloated  Parsons. 

Seizing  our  hero  by  the  shoulders,  Parsons  dragged  him 
into  the  vacant  lot,  well  away  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by. 

The  moon  not  being  up  yet,  Fred  hardly  feared  interrup¬ 
tion  on  that  quiet  side  street. 

Now,  let’s  see  what  I  can  do  at  tying  hands !”  uttered 
the  gloating  young  wretch.  t 

Whipping  out  a  cord,  and  rolling  Wide  over  flat  on  his 
face,  Parsons  tied  his  rival’s  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
tied  them  with  a  savage  tightness  of  twist  and  knot. 

Then  he  rolled  Wide  over  on  to  his  back,  and  sat  down 
beside  him. 

Then,  after  a  while.  Wide  began  to  sigh  and  mutter  a 
bit. 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes. 

A  cruel  light  gleamed  in  Captain  Fred’s  eyes  as  he  bent 
over  the  face  of  the  fellow  he  hated. 

“Now,  Halstead,”  he  gritted,  “you’ll  find  the  tables 
turned,  I  guess — turned  rather  heavily.” 

Wide  looked  up  into  the  dark  face  of  his  rival,  and  un¬ 
derstood. 

“What  have  you  got  to  say  now,  you  sneak?”  jeered  Cap¬ 
tain  Fred. 

There  was  no  answer  from  Wide. 

“Can’t  talk,  eh?”  sneered  Captain  Parsons.  “Oh,  I’ll 
make  you  talk  and  holler,  too  !  Beg,  confound  you,  if  you 
want  to  save  yourself  from  being  made  a  wreck  of !” 

Still  Wide  remained  silent,  but  the  look  of  contempt  in 
his  steady  eyes  was  eloquent. 

“Take  your  medicine,  then!”  gloated  Fred,  fiendishly. 

1  hen  his  fists  descended  on  Young  Wide  Awake’s  face, 
giving  our  hero  a  fearful  beating. 


o' 


H 


;  that  you  are,  after  this,”  laughed  Wide.  “Don’t  go 


making  a  fool  of  your-eJf  again  at  the  first  chance.” 

“Wot?  Me?”  grunted  Skip.  “Don’t  youse  lose  anyt’ing 


CHAPTER  TV. 


A  COWARDS  WORK. 


worry  in1  ’bout  me!” 


“Cooc-nUbt,  .Skip. 


A.  dozen  brutal  blows  Fred  rained  down  ere  he  paused. 
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Young  Wide  Awake  had  given  forth  not  a  sound. 

Blood  was  streaming  from  the  young  fire  captain’s  nose. 

One  eye  looked  decidedly  “raw.” 

Wide's  under  lip  had  been  cut  by  a  fierce  blow  from 
Fred’s  fist. 

“How  do  you  like  it  as  far  as  you've  gone?”  jeered  Fred, 
thickly. 

Wide's  only  reply  was  another  look  of  contempt,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  was  rather  spoiled  by  the  damaged  look  of  his 
face. 

“Let  me  know  when  you  get  enough,  then,”  taunted  Cap¬ 
tain  Parsons,  with  an  affectation  of  light-heartedness  over 
his  wicked  work. 

An  affectation,  we  say,  for  even  one  with  as  dulled  a 
sense  of  fair-play  as  the  captain  of  the  Neptunes  possessed, 
could  not  help  having  some  glimmering  of  how  cowardly  his 
•  deed  was. 

Instead  of  striking  at  once,  Parsons  began  to*  pull  his 
rival’s  hair  and  twist  his  ears. 

“This  doesn’t  hurt  any,  I  hojie,”  taunted  the  wretch. 

If  it  did.  Young  Wide  Awake  didn’t  propose  to  say  so. 

He  showed  an  amazing  amount  of  sheer  fortitude  under 
all  the  torment,  but  he  was  resolved  that  he  would  die 
sooner  than  show  the  white  feather  to  such  an  enemy. 

“  Oh,  I  know  how  you’d  like  to  get  at  me,  right  now,”  ex¬ 
ulted  Captain  Fred.  “You  can  take  it  out  in  wishing, 
though.  After  I’ve  got  through  with  you  to-night,  you’ll 
know  better  than  ever  to  get  fresh  with  me  again.  You’ll 
understand  that  I’m  too  dangerous  to  be  trifled  with  again, 
I  reckon !” 

Now,  by  way  of  change,  he  took  to  prodding  and  thump¬ 
ing  his  rival  in  the  ribs. 

It  was  surprising  how  many  different  ways  he  could  find 
of  inflicting  torment. 

“This  is  almost  worth  the  suffering,”  gritted  Wide  under 
his  breath.  “It  shows  me  how  absolutely  vile,  how  utterly 
wanting  in  manhood  this  fellow  can  be  and  is !” 

He  was  determined  not,  by  any  sign,  action  or  word,  to 
let  his  enemy  have  any  satisfaction  that  could  be  prevented. 

“Oh,  how  mighty  meek  you  are!”  growled  Fred.  “You 
don't  look  at  all  like  the  hoodlum  who  sometimes  gets  so 
much  fun  out  of  pounding  me.  I  suppose  you’re  thinking 
of  what  you’ll  try  to  do  to  me  some  other  time.” 

Wide  remained  silent. 

“Is  that  what  you’re  thinking  of?”  demanded  Fred,  after 
landing  a  stinging  slap  across  one  of  his  victim’s  ears. 

Wide  closed  his  eyes,  after  sickening  of  the  view  of  the 
other’s  distorted  face. 

“Because,  if  that’s  what  you’re  thinking  of,”  taunted 
Captain  Fred,  “you’ll  do  well  to  forget  it.  If  you  ever 
speak  to  me  again,  or  try  to  hit  me,  what  you're  going  to 
get  to-night  won’t  be  a  marker  to  what  you’ll  get  next  time. 
As  for  to-night,  I'm  going  to  do  you  up  as  well  as  I  know 
how.  See  if  I  don't  1” 

Still,  nothing  but  that  provoking  silence. 

Fred  busied  himself  with  devising  a  few  new  torments. 

Once  in  a  while  the  flesh  shrank  from  the  infliction,  yet 
Halstead  did  not  once  cry  out. 

Secretly  Wide  was  listening,  as  best  he  could,  for  any 
sound  of  a  passing  footstep  on  the  sidewalk. 

I  f  he  heard  that,  ho  would  call  out  for  help  and  quickly 
end  this  orgy  of  brutality. 


As  to  shouting  out,  in  the  hope  that  somebody  in  a  near¬ 
by  house  would  hear  and* come  to  the  rescue,  Wide  did  not 
think  the  idea  promising. 

If  he  yelled  on  that  plan,  Parsons,  with  two  well-aimed 
blows,  could  knock  him  out  and  then  scurry  away  ere  any 
assistance  came.  # 

“If  I  do  yell,  it  will  be  to  some  purpose,”  Young  Wide 
Awake  told  himself,  with  his  teeth  hard  set. 

“  Oh !  So  you’re  going  to  show  how  game  you  are !” 
sneered  Captain  Fred.  “We’ll  see,  then,  for  now  you're  in 
for  a  real  thumping.  The  other  was  only  for  practice.” 

Kneeling  on  his  rival’s  chest,  Captain  Fred  rained  down 
the  most  savage  blows  of  which  he  was  capable. 

Wide  gasped,  closed  his  eyes  and  was  silent,  but  Captain 
Fred  kept  on  until  his  fury  had  spent  itself  and  left  him 
weak. 

“Now,  I  guess  I’ve  polished  him  off  pretty  well,”  mut¬ 
tered  Parsons.  “He’s  knocked  out,  too.  I  don’t  believe 
he’s  shamming  a  bit.” 

He  knelt,  placing  his  ear  over  Young  Wide  Awake’s  heart. 

Then  his  face  took  on  a  sickly  green  hue  of  awfufifear. 

“Say,  I  haven’t  killed  the  sneak,  have  I?”  he  palpitated. 
“I  didn’t  want  to  do  that,  confound  him!” 

Wide’s  face  ,  was  certainly  white,  save  where  the  blood 
from  his  nose  smeared  it. 

But  Fred,  after  listening  for  some  time  in  a  fright,  heard 
a  heart-beat. 

i 

“Oh,  he’ll  pull  out  all  right,”  muttered  Parsons.  “Small 
loss  if  he  didn’t — but  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  the  one  to  send 
him  out  of  this  life.  Ugh !  It  wouldn’t  be  pleasant  to  find 
the  cops  after  me!” 

Afraid  to  leave  until  he  was  sure,  Captain  Fred  crouched 
and  remained  at  the  side  of  his  rival. 

Within  a  few  moments  Wide  was  breathing  regularly, 
even  if  not  very  strongly. 

“He’s  going  to  come  out  of  it  all  right,  and  after  this  I 
guess  he’ll  know  better  how  to  treat  me.  I  don't  believe  I’ll 
have  any  more  trouble  with  him,”  growled  the  sneak. 

Then,  after  listening  for  sounds  in  the  street,  Captain 
Fred,  after  one  last  look  at  the  rival  captain,  rose  and  hur¬ 
ried  tremblingly  away. 

Wide  still  lay  there,  his  eyes  closed.  He  was  not  dead, 
but  had  been  completely  knocked  out,  and  restoration  to  his 
senses  unaided  would  come  about  slowlv. 

Fred  had  forgotten  to  remove  the  cords  from  the  rival 
captain’s  wrists. 

Had  he  thought,  Parsons  would  have  done  this,  but  he 
was  too  startled,  too  anxious  to  make  sure  of  his  own  safety 

*  V 

from  detection. 

The  errand  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Skip  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  nor  was  there  any  chance  that  it  would  be. 

Wholly  ignorant  of  this  fact,  however.  Skip  was  careful 
to  present  himself,  just  at  the  stroke  of  ten,  at  the  house 
where  Flossie  was  visiting. 

Skip  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  in  fact,  and 
about  to  cross,  when  he  saw  the  door  open. 

Out  came  Flossie  and  her  mother,  and,  horror  of  hor¬ 
rors  !  Bud  Messner,  the  mascot  of  the  Neptunes,  was  with 
them ! 

Bud  was  gotten  up,  too.  in  the  very  best  stylo  that  his 

wardrobe  allowed. 
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>tdp  swallowed  hard,  then  ducked  back  in  the  shadow  of 
the  tree  that  he  was  nearest. 


A  erv  proud  and  happy,  indeed,  did  Master  Bud  look  ! 

As  they  came  down  the  steps  and  reached  the  sidewalk, 
1  lossie  slipped  her  arm  through  Bud’s. 

1  hat  elated  mascot  walked  between  Flossie  and  her 


mother. 

“Say,  1  gasped  Skip  to  himself,  “wot  d’youse  Fink  of 
dat ?  Ain't  dat  de  whole  sawdust  pie?” 

“Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time,  Bud?”  Flossie  inquired. 

“Aep.  Betcher  life,”  the  delighted  young  swain  re¬ 
sponded. 

“Skip  didn't  want  to  come,”  pursued  Flossie,  as  though 
she  could  not  get  over  her  surprise. 

“ Aw,  him?  Skip  ain't  wise!”  declared  Bud,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  knew.  “He’s  a  mutt — a  fake  cheese — dat's 

all.” 

'  “Oh,  is  it?”  queried  Skip,  vengefully,  from  his  place  of 
concealment.  “Just  youse  wait.  Mister  Bud,  till  I  has  er 
chance  t’  converse  wit’  yer  face.  Den  we’ll  see  if  youse 
dopes  it  dat  youse  are  all  de  real  candy  in  de  store!” 

“I  was  a  bit  surprised  at  Skip,”  Flossie’s  mother  broke  in. 

“I  ain’t,”  Bud  contended,  stoutly.  “He’s  a - ” 

Skip  leaned  forward  from  his  place  of  concealment,  anx¬ 
ious  to  catch  that  word  and  save  it  up  against  his  rival. 

But  the  trio  had  passed  just  out  of  hearing  and  the  voices 
were  indistinct. 

“Say,  wot  I  wants  ter  know,”  uttered  Skip,  a  blank  look 
on  his  face,  “is  how  did  Bud  manage  to  deal  himself  outer 
depack?  Wot?  How?” 

In  truth,  there  was  not  very  much  of  a  puzzle  in  Bud’s 
presence  with  Mrs.  Elwell  and  Flossie. 

That  young  lady,  smarting  under  the  sting  of  Skip’s 
overbearing  conduct,  had  encountered  Bud  just  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  house  at  which  she  was  to  call. 

Bud  was  dressed  in  his  best,  and  hugely  delighted  at 
finding  Flossie  alone.  . 

As  little  Miss  Elwell  had  just  a  notion  that  Skip  might 
call  later  in  the  evening,  she  invited  Bud  to  go  along  with 
her,  which  that  young  mascot  of  the  Neptunes  was  only  too 
happy  to  do. 

Of  these  facts,  however,  Skip  was  wholly  ignorant. 

He  remained  beside  his  tree  for  a  few  moments  in  a  daze. 

Not  until  he  was  sure  that  his  rival  and  the  Elwells  were 
well  out  of  the  way  did  the  disgruntled  youngster  venture 
from  the  shadow  that  had  concealed  him. 

“Blame  a  goil,  anyhow,”  sighed  Skip.  “De  more  ye 
gits  t’  t’inking  ’bout  de  rocky  t’ings  dey  does,  de  more  dey 
keeps  youse  guessing!” 

Skip  strolled  slowly  along  after  that,  doing  some  hard 
and  not  very  happy  thinking. 

It  was  all  still  in  this  part  of  the  little  city.  Skip  walked 
the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  very  slowly. 

Then,  as  he  passed  a  vacant  lot,  he  thought  he  heard 
something  stirring  over  in  the  grass  in  the  darkness  beyond. 

“  It’ 3  a  cat,  mos’  likely,”  decided  Skip,  not  without  a  de¬ 
sire  to  shy  a  stone  at  the  animal. 

Then,  as  he  glanced,  it  struck  him  that  his  keen  little 
eye-  made  out  something  strangely  like  a  human  form 


kneeling. 

“Hev,  wot’s  doin’  in  dere?”  he  called. 
“B,  that  you  Skip?”  called  back  a  voice. 


The  voice  was  not  strong,  but  it  electrified  Skip. 

“Hully  smoke!”  he  almost  roared.  “It’s  Wide!” 

“Come  here,  please,”  requested  his  captain. 

Skip  dashed  over  into  the  lot,  his  eyes  bulging  with  won¬ 
der. 

.  “Say,”  he  gasped,  “wot  on  eart’  passed  youse,  Wide?” 

“Help  me  to  my  feet,  please,”  requested  the  young  fire 
captain,  in  a  low  voice.  “That’s  it;  thank  you.  Now,  untie 
the  cords  at  my  wrists.” 

Skip  did  better  than  that.  With  his  pocket-knife  he 
slashed  the  cords  to  short  bits. 

“  But,  p’chee !  How  did  youse  come  to  be  out  in  de  cy¬ 
clone?”  » 

Wide  smiled,  grimly,  his  smile  looking  unusually  strange 
from  the  battered  condition  of  his  face. 

“Wot  came  down  de  road?”  persisted  Skip.  “Hully 
smoke,  youse  looks  like  de  peach  crop  in  a  blight!” 

“Oh,  this  was  just  a  little  personal  matter,  Skip,”  Wide 
replied,  in  a  voice  decidedly  unlike  his  usual  tones.  “We 
won’t  say  any  more  about  it  just  now,  if  you  please.” 

“Can  youse  walk?  Can  youse  make  de  legs  move?”  in¬ 
quired  Skip,  alive  with  deep  concern. 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ll  get  home  all  right,”  Wide  nodded.  “You 
can  go  along  with  me,  if  you  like.  And  say,  Skip,  I’m 
mighty  sorry,  but  something  happened  that  prevented  me 
from  going  to  see  Flossie.” 

“Oh,  her?  P’chee!  She  ain’t  de  goods  wit’  me,  jest 
now.  Not  w’en  I  getter  frien’  dat  looks  like  youse  do. 
Never  mind  t’inkin’  ’bout  Floss  Elwell.” 

“Did  you  see  her?”  insisted  Wide,  too  thoughtful  of 
others  to  let  his  own  battered  condition  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  interest  in  Skip’s  own  troubles. 

“No  use  t’  try  ter  hook  it  outer  me,”  retorted  Skip.  “I 
ain’t  goin’  ter  pass  a  woid  ’bout  Floss  ’til  I  see  youse  wit’ 
a  diffrunt  lookin’  piece  er  cake  fer  a  face.  Not!” 

Wide,  therefore,  forebore  to  press  the  matter. 

By  back  streets  they  reached  the  fire-house,  which  for¬ 
tunately  was  locked  for  the  night. 

Getting  inside,  they  went  to  the  sink  after  Skip  had 
lighted  one  of  the  big  lamps. 

Here,  by  means  of  much  water.  Wide  removed  as  many 
of  the  traces  of  his  brutal  punishment  as  he  could. 

“When  I  get  to  my  room  I’ve  got  some  arnica  and  witch 
hazel  that  will  help  matters  a  good  deal,”  he  smiled  steadily. 

“Hadn’t  I  better  run  down  an’  get  dem  now?”  proposed 
Skip,  anxiously. 

“And  let  my  mother  hear  what  has  happened?  Not  on 
your  life,  little  one!” 

So  Wide  remained  where  he  was,  until  sure  that  his 
mother  must  have  turned  in  for  the  night. 

Then  he  stole  stealthily  into  the  house,  gained  his  room, 
attended  to  his  injuries  as  best  he  could  and  dropped  into 
bed. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Halstead  had  to  find  out  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  but  by  that  time  the  shock  was  less  than  it  would  have 
been  at  night. 

Mrs.  Halstead  helped  to  attend  to  her  son’s  swollen  fea¬ 
tures,  prepared  some  breakfast,  and  then  went  to  her  of¬ 
fice,  after  first  making  Wide  promise  that  he  would  keep 
indoors. 

“Don’t  worry  about  my  going  out,  mother,”  he  laughed. 
“I’m  not  anxious  to  show  myself  in  this  shape.  Besides,  I 
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want  to  lie  low,  and  find  out  whether  someone  is  openly 
bragging  about  doing  me  up.” 

“  l  don't  understand  why  you’re  so  opposed  to  telling  me 
who  did  it,”  protested  Mrs.  Halstead. 

Terry  was  the  only  one  our  hero  told. 

Rourke,  missing  him  from  the  High  School,  came  over 
at  the  forenoon  recess. 

”Oh,  the  blaggardf”  cried  Terry,  thickly.  “Shure,  ’tis 
a  mane  enough  job,  had  he  done  it  fairly.  But  t’  sneak  on 
3'ez  and  put  thot  kind  av  a  face  on  yez  whin  ye  were  help¬ 
less — well,  hi  veil  help  Par-rsons,  for  Oi  won’t!” 

“Don't  you  do  anything,  Terry,”  begged  Wide.  “Leave 
this  to  me.  I'll  soon  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  job.” 

Rourke  did  not  reply,  but  clenched  his  fists,  and  his  usu¬ 
ally  sunny  blue  eyes  looked  cold  and  had  an  ugly  glint  in 
them. 

It  was  given  out  that  Wide  wasn’t  feeling  very  well,  and 
that  he  didn't  want  any  company,  either. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  Terry  let  Joe  Darrell  enough 
into  the  secret  so  that  Joe,  provided  with  things  from  the 
back  shop  of  his  father’s  drug-store,  came  around  and 
painted  out  the  discoloration  under  one  of  the  young  fire 
captain’s  eyes. 

*  There  were  a  few  other  artistic  touches  that  Joe  was  able 
*  to  put  on,  too,  so  that  Wide’s  face,  while  still  swollen,  did 
not  look  quite  as  badly  as  it  had  looked. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  asked  Joe,  as  he  worked. 

“Thinking  how  many  jobs  we’ve  given  the  druggists 
through  the  Neptune  crowd.” 

“Yes,”  retorted  Joe,  “and  dad  never  gets  even  a  glimpse 
at  that  trade,  either.  The  Nep tunes  wouldn’t  go  near  his 
store.” 

“Oi’m  thinking  the  druggist  thim  Nepchunes  pathronize 
wud  be  doin’  well  to  lay  in  his  paints  be  the  barrel,  av  he 
on'y  knew  it,”  growled  Terry. 

Though  the  other  Washingtons,  at  what  they  understood 
to  be  Wide’s  request,  kept  away,  our  hero  was  not  by  any 
means  dull  for  lack  of  company. 

For  Terry  promptly  sent  word  by  ’phone  to  Miss  Kitty 
Lester,  and  that  young  lady  and  Faith  Vane  came  promptly 
down  to  the  Halstead  cottage. 

They  saw  Wide,  and  the  condition  of  his  face,  even  after 
Jo^had  done  his  best,  but  they  asked  no  questions. 

Terry,  however,  took  the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  told 
them  the  whole  story  after  Joe  had  gone. 

“What  a  thorough  beat  Fred  Parsons  is!”  cried  Kitty, 
her  cheeks  white  with  the  anger  and  disgust  she  felt.  “And 
yet  the  fellow  seems  to  have  the  presumption  to  hope  that, 
some  day,  our  doors  will  be  opened  to  him  again.” 

“I’d  like  to  thrash  the  young  brute  myself!”  cried  Faith 
Vane,  her  eyes  blazing. 

“Ye  can  do  it  be  substichoot,  me  dear,”  suggested  Terry, 
grimly. 

Faith  smiled  encouragingly. 

Ordinarily  Miss  Vane  was  much  opposed  to  fighting. 

Now,  however,  when  she  looked  at  Terry’s  friend,  Faith’s 
deepest  regret  was  that  she  was  not  able  to  administer  pun¬ 
ishment  herself. 

Through  the  next  night  the  swelling  in  Wide’s  face  went 
down  a  good  deal,  thanks  to  many  and  soothing  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not.  look  so  badly,  after  all,  * 
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and  Joe,  on  an  afternoon  visit,  was  able  to  “put  a  good  face 
on  Halstead,  and  on  matters,  too,”  as  he  expressed  it. 

When  Joe  was  through  our  hero  took  a  look  at  himself  in 

the  glass. 

“Shure,  there  do  be  no  need  av  stayin’  in  the  house  now, 
unless  ye  want  to,”  Terry  hinted. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  stay  in  the  house  any  longer.  I'm 
on  duty  for  fires  or  school,  after  this.  So  Parsons,  as  far  as 
you  can ‘hear,  hasn’t  been  making  any  brags?”  asked  the 
young  fire  captain. 

“Nary  wan,”  rumbled  Terry.  “Shure,  he'll  betther  be 
denying  than,  bragging  on  a  job  like  thot.  He’ll  be  afther 
denying  soon  enough,  niver  yez  fear!” 

Wide  was  out  and  about  town  that  afternoon. 

His  friends  knew  that  he  had  met  with  some  kind  of  mis¬ 
hap  or  trouble,  but  only  those  iftost  intimate  with  him  had 
any  idea,  founded  on  information,  as  to  what  the  trouble 
had  been. 

Others  who  looked  at  him  closely  could  see  the  painted- 
out  signs  of  the  battering,  though,  after  all,  the  j^oung  fire 
captain,  thanks  to  Joe,  did  not  present  a  very  “tough”  ap¬ 
pearance. 

As  for  Terry  Rourke,  however,  his  fists  clenched  every 
time  that  he  looked  at  his  chum. 

There  wras  trouble  brewing  somewhere  Qlose  at  hand  for 
someone ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

B©B  GETS  BUSY. 

One  of  the  Neptunes  who  hated  our  hero  thoroughly  was 
Gerald  Keating. 

He  was  one  of  those  soft,  dudish-looking  boys  who,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  can  fight  when  they  have  to. 

Keating  had  been  in  several  encounters  between  the  two 
companies,  and  had  received  several  good  poundings. 

The  remembrance  of  those  hammerings  rankled,  and 
Keating,  though  he  did  not  say  much  about  it,  longed  to  see 
the  Washingtons,  Wide  and  Terry,  especially,  made  to  suf¬ 
fer.. 

Gerald  and  Bob  Fullerton  got  to  talking  about  it  at  the 
Neptune  fire-house. 

“Something  has  been  happening  to  that  fellow  Halstead,” 
remarked  Bob,  thoughtfully. 

“Sure!”  responded  Keating,  cheerfully. 

“Hear  anything  about  it?” 

“Nothing  definite,  though  1  know  that  Halstead  got  a 
good  pounding  from  someone.” 

“I  wish  1  knew  who  did  it,”  went  on  Fullerton. 

“So  do  I,”  glowed  Keating. 

“Why?” 

“I'd  reward  the  fellow  with  a  ten-dollar  bill/' 

“Got  one?” 

“Of  course  I  have.” 

Keating  displayed  a  neat-looking  little  wad  of  bills.  His 
father  being  wealthy,  and  Gerald  the  only  son.  Keating 
often  had  more  money  than  was  really  good  for  him. 

“I've  been  getting  a  little  money  from  the  guv’nor  this 
week,”  confided  Bob.  displaying  a  few  banknotes  of  small 
denominations.  “You  know,  my  guv'no*  had  to  pay  a  big 
fine  on  account  of  some  trouble  \  got  into  through  the  Hal¬ 
stead  gang,  and  he  kept  me  on  a  dollar  a  week  for  a  long 
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v  h  •  •  1  :  11  ,,v  the  old  man  is  friendly  again,  and  is  hand- 
ioy  out  better.  I  his  week  lie  lias  done  about  the  right  thing 
by  me.” 

**Hm!  mused  Keating,  curiously.  “Now  that  you’re 
'  having  real  spending  money  again,  I  suppose  things  will  be- 
g  n  to  happen  to  the  Washingtons.” 

“Id  toss  away  all  I  ve  got  for  a  good  dig  at  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons  that  would  really  hurt  some  of  them— Halstead 
especially,”  replied  Bob. 

“I'd  spend  a  bit  that  way  myself,”  rejoined  Keating, 
i  “That  is,  if  it  was  some  job  that  would  turn  out  real  and 
not  be  a  hoodoo.  You  know,  Bob,  some  of  your  jokes  have 
proved  sort  of  boomerangs  that  have  come  back  and  hit  your 
own  crowd  on  the  head.” 

“Some  of  my  jobs  against  Washington  have  turned  out 
badly,  but  why  ?  Because  others  haven’t  stuck  to  my  origi¬ 
nal  plan,  but  have  thrown  in  frills  of  their  own,  and  those 
frills  have  spoiled  the  jobs.  Now,  you  can  see  through  that, 
Gerald,  as  well  as  I  can.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  so,”  assented  Keating.  “Parsons  wants 
to  boss  anything  that  he  goes  into.  He  rules  or  ruins  any¬ 
thing  he’s  connected  with,  and  so - -” 

“I  see  you’re  getting  wise  to  the  truth,”  approved  Ful¬ 
lerton.  “Tes,  Fred  Parsons  has  spoiled  some  of  the  best 
things  I’ve  ever  gotten  up,  and  I’m  looked  upon  as  a  hoodoo 
jobster - ” 

“Hoodoo  lobster,”  teased  Keating. 

“No,  jobster,”  snapped  Bob,  looking  a  bit  angry.  “But 
I’m  through  with  letting  Parsons  get  any  wind  of  what  I’m 
up  to.” 

“Thinking  up  something  new?”  asked  Keating,  curi¬ 
ously. 

“Oh,  yes,  maybe.” 

“What?” 

“I  guess  I’ll  keep  it  to  myself  this  time,”  Bob  returned, 
slyly.  “Then,  if  it  goes  wrong,  I’ll  know  who’s  to  blame.” 

“You  might  let  me  in,  though,”  rejoined  Keating,  rather 
reproachfully.  “I  believe  I’ve  got  a  reputation  for  keeping 
my  mouth  shut,  and  not  trying  to  run  everything  in  sight, 
either.” 

“  Oh,  you’re  all  right,  Gerald,”  Bob  admitted,  graciously. 

“Then  are  you  going  to  give  me  a  whisper  about  the 
scheme  ?” 

“I’d  better  not,”  sighed  Bob,  “though  it’s  a  dandy,  sure. 
Still,  if  anything  went  wrong,  I’d  be  blamed  for  getting  you 
into  trouble.” 

“Don’t  my  shoulders  look  broad  enough  to  carry  all  my 
own  trouble?”  insisted  Keating,  resentfully. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Then  tell  me.” 

Bob  still  hesitated,  but,  at  last,  he  began  to  spring  his 
scheme.  * 

As  he  expanded  the  outline  of  his  joke,  or  job,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  considered  it,  Keating’s  eyes  began  to  snap  with 

mirth. 

“Sav,  Bob,”  declared  Keating,  at  last,  “you’re  not  treated 
right  in  this  company.  Hoodoo?  Why,  you’re  a  genius!” 

“Thanks.”  said  Bob,  modestly,  though  his  chest  expanded 

a  bit. 

“But  are  you  sure  Mrs.  Halstead  still  owns  that  land?” 

“Whv,  we  can  find  out  easily  enough,”  Bob  rejoined. 

“How?” 


“Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Just  telephone  to  the  tax 
assessor  of  Mayville,  and  ask  whether  Mrs.  Halstead  still 
holds  the  title  to  that  bit  of  land.” 

“Oh,  sure,  that’s  easy,”  assented  Keating.  “Of  course, 
you  don’t  have  to  give  any  name — or,  at  least,  not  your  right 
name.” 

“Of  course  not,”  Bob  replied.  “Besides,  don’t  you  see, 
any  inquiries  of  any  kind,  in  Mayville,  about  that  land,  wrill 
only  start  the  ball  rolling?” 

“Sure  enough!”  chuckled  Gerald. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  into  this  thing  with  me,  then?” 

“Do  I?”  echoed  Keating.  “Bob,  I’ll  share  all  the  cost 
with  you,  dollar  for  dollar.” 

“Oh,  the  cost  isn’t  going  to  he  so  big,  either,”  Bob  re¬ 
plied.  “My  cousin  won’t,  charge  us  anything  for  his  share 
in  the  job.  He’s  as  big  a  joker  as  I  am,”  Fullerton  ex¬ 
plained,  modestly. 

“Come  on,  then,  and  we’ll  get  this  thing  started!”  pro¬ 
posed  Keating,  leaping  up. 

“Now,  see  here,  Gerald,  you  won’t  give  a  whisper  of  this 
away?” 

“Not  a  breath  !”  promised  the  other  solemnly. 

“And  if  anything  should  turn  up  to  whack  us - ” 

“Nonsense !  There  isn’t  any  come-back  possible  in  this,” 
declared  Keating,  with  an  air  of  strong  conviction.  “Why, 
if  we  use  even  ordinary  care,  nobody  could  even  trace  it 
back  to  ns.”  > 

“  Oh,  after  the  thing  has  worked  all  right,  I  don’t  care  if 
it  is  traced  back  to  us,”  declared  Bob.  “In  fact,  then  we 
can  let  it  leak  out,  and  people  will  know  whether  I'm  a 
hoodoo  jobster,  or - ” 

“Or  hoodoo  lobster,”  laughed  Keating. 

“  Oh,  let  it  go  at  that,  if  you  want  to,”  agreed  Bob  Ful¬ 
lerton,  rather  cheerfully. 

Keating  and  Bob  Fullerton  were  together  rather  closely 
the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  also  on  the  next. 

There  were  no  fires  that  day,  and  nothing  of  any  especial 
interest  happened,  so  far  as  the  young  firemen  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

On  Wide’s  second  day  out  and  about  he  looked  about  the 
same  as  usual,  partly  thanks  to  the  natural  subsiding  of  his 
injuries,  and  partly  thanks  to  Joe’s  art. 

He  did  not  make  any  effort  to  find  Fred  Parsons. 

The  matter  of  paying  that  young  scoundrel  back  could 
wait  until  the  best  opportunity  came. 

When  Wide  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  anything,  he 
did  not  believe  in  spoiling  it  all  by  undue  haste. 

On  the  evening  of  that  second  day  a  well-dressed  young 
stranger  looked  in  at  the  engine-house  and  called  out  our 
hero. 

The  stranger  was  Bob  Fullerton’s  joking  cousin,  but,  as 
he  lived  a  good  many  miles  from  Belmont,  and  our  hero 
had  never  seen  him,  Wide  had  no  suspicions  of  anything 
brewing. 

“My  name’s  Fumald,”  lied  Bob’s  cousin.  “I  want  to 
see  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business.” 

“All  right,”  nodded  the  young  fire  captain. 

“Shall  we  walk  down  toward  your  home?” 

“Will  the  business  take  us  long?” 

“  It  doesn’t  need  to.” 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  Terry,”  Wide  called  into 
the  fire-house. 
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Then  he  turned  to  the  stranger,  saying: 

“I'm  quite  at  your  service  now,  Mr.  Furnald.” 

The  latter  made  a  few  remarks  about  the  weather,  about 
Belmont  being*  an  attractive  little  city,  etc.,  but  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  broach  any  business  on  the  street. 

So  Wide  took  him  to  the  house,  and  into  the  parlor,  of¬ 
fering  the  caller  a  seat  as  he  struck  a  light. 

“Now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  your  business,  Mr.  Fur¬ 
nald, suggested  our  hero. 

“Oh,  it's  only  a  trifling  matter,  after  all,”  said  Furnald. 
“I  have  been  up  Mayville  way,  and  I  saw  a  little  bit  of  land 
there  that  I  was  told  was  owned  by  your  mother.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  nodded  Wide.  “I  believe  she  has  a  little  plot 
up  there.  Farm  land,  without  buildings;  about  ten  acres 
of  it.” 

“Precisely,”  nodded  Furnald.  “Now,  it  struck  me  that  I 
could  make  some  use  of  that  land.  I  liked  the  location  of 
it,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  build  a  simple  bunga¬ 
low  there,  and  run  up  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  in  the 
summer.  But  of  course  you  would  not  want  a  high  price  for 
land  in  a  little  farming  community  like  that.” 

“I  can’t  say  much  about  it,”  our  hero  replied.  “You 
see,  it  was  a  bit  of  land  that  my  father  happened  to  own 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  so  it  came  to  mother.” 

“Is  it  held  at  a  high  figure?” 

“Not  very,  I  imagine.  The  taxes  amount  to  only  a  little 
over  a  dollar  a  year,  so  mother  has  always  paid  the  taxes. 
But  I  guess  that  was  mainly  because  she  never  had  much  of 
a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the  land.”' 

“\ou  ard:  very  candid  about  it,”  murmured  the  caller. 

“Why  not?”  asked  Wide.  “I  believe  in  being  frank  in 
all  mattery  of  business.  However,  as  to  the  price,  you  will 
have  to  see  my  mother.  It’s  her  property,  Mr.  Furnald.” 

,  “Still,  she  relies  on  your  advice  quite  a  bit,  I  doubt  not,” 
smiled  the  caller.  . 

“She  doesn’t  need  to,”  Wide  answered.  “My  mother  is  a 
very  capable  business  woman.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  said  Furnald,  rising,  “I’ll  call  again. 
But  ask  your  mother,  please,  to  decide  whether  she  will  sell 
that  parcel  of  land  for  two  hundred  dollars?  That  is  my 
offer — two  hundred  dollars,  cash.” 

“I  haven  t  anything  to  say  about  it,  but  I  think  she  will,” 
answered  our  hero,  promptly. 

To  the  best  of  his  own  information  the  stranger  was  of¬ 
fering  just  about  twice  what  the  land  was  worth. 

“  h  ou  might  call  on  my  mother  at  her  office,  to-morrow 
morning,”  Wide  suggested. 

“If  1  can’t  I’ll  drop  around  here  to-morrow  evening,” 
Furnald  replied.  “You  might  ask  your  mother,  so  that,  if 
I  am  not  able  to  see  her,  you  can  let  me  know.  Remember, 
two  hundred  dollars  for  that  land  is  my  one  and  best  offer.” 

“I  don’t  believe  there’ll  be  any  difficulty  about  your  get¬ 
ting  the  land,”  said  Wide. 

As  our  hero  happened  to  turn  so  that  he  looked  into  a 
mirror,  he  saw  the  face  of  Furnald  reflected  there. 

In  the  caller’s  eyes  was  something  that  looked  much  like 
a  gleam  of  delight  and  triumph. 

Wide  quickly  turned,  so  that,  he  could  look  directly  into 
his  caller’s  eves,  but  the  look  had  fled. 

Wide  saw  his  caller  to  the  door,  politely  wishing  him 
good  evening. 


Eater  in  the  night  Young  Wide  Awake  saw  his  mother 
and  told  him  of  the  offer. 

“To  be  sure  I’ll  sell  at  that  price,”  cried  Mrs.  Halstead. 
“My  dear  boy,  1  would  have  accepted  had  your  Mr.  Fur¬ 
nald  offered  me  only  half  of  that  price.” 

Then  Wide  told  her  of  the  look  he  had  seen  in  Furnald 's 
eyes,  adding: 

“  Mother,  we  never  go  to  Mayville,  and  it  has  struck  me 
that  something  we  don’t  know  anything  about  may  be  going 
on  at  Mayville  that  may  make  the  land  worth  much  more.” 

“That  is  possible,  too,”  mused  Mrs.  Halstead. 

‘Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  Terry  and  me  run  up 
there  to-morrow  evening?  We  may  find  out  something  that 
will  show  you  why  you  shouldn’t  accept  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“That’s  true,  too,”  nodded  Mrs.  Halstead.  “After  all, 
this  Mr.  Furnald  doesn’t  look  like  a  very  careful  or  close 
buyer  in  offering  twice  as  much  as  the  land  is  assessed  at, 
unless  he  knows  something  about  the  value  of  the  land  that 
we  don’t  know.  Yes,  by  all  means,  I  think  it  will  be  well 
for  you  to  go  up  to  Mayville.” 

“Then  I’ll  run  back  and  tell  Terry,  for  he’s  waiting  at 
the  engine-house  for  the  word.  If  Furnald  should  call  upon 
you  at  your  office  to-morrow - ” 

“I  think  I  shall  know  how  to  hold  him  over  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  until  to-morrow  evening,  anyway.  Y"ou  will 
have  been  to  Mayville  by  to-morrow  night.” 

So  Wide  saw  his  chum,  and  the  trip  of  inquiry  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  following  forenoon. 

Hardly  had  Wide  and  Terry  agreed  upon  it  when  the 
sharp  jingle  of  the  telephone  bell  came  in  the  fire-house. 

“Someone  wants  you,  Wide,”  reported  Ted  Lester. 

“Hullo,”  came  a  voice  over  the  ’phone.  “Is  that  Captain 
Halstead?  All  right.  Never  mind  who  I  am.  I  merely 
want  to  give  you  a  quiet  tip.  Yrour  mother  may  be  asked 
to  sell  some  land  up  at  Mayville.  All  I’ve  got  to  say  is  that, 
if  she  gets  an  offer  for  the  land,  she  wants  to  look  into  the 
subject  thoroughly  before  selling.  That’s  all.  Who  am  I? 
Lord,  I  wouldn’t  dare  tell  you  !  But  I  like  to  see  poor  folks 
get  a  square  deal- — that’s  all.  Now,  good-bye!” 

Wide  hung  up  the  receiver,  but  there  was  a  queer  light  in 
his  eyes  as  he  did  so. 

Turning,  and  leading  Rourke  from  the  fire-house,  he  told 
him  of  the  message  that  had  just  been  received. 

“Shure,  ye’ll  look  into  the  whole  business,”  nodded  Terry. 

They  talked  it  over  with  our  hero’s  mother,  too,  and  she 
was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  have  the  pair  make  the  trip 
of  inquiry  the  next  morning. 

Somehow,  the  mystery  of  the  matter  kept  Young  Wide 
Awake  up  a  good  part  of  the  night.  He  was  trying  to  puz¬ 
zle  it  all  out.  g 

Bob  Fullerton  would  have  been  hugely  delighted  had  he 
known  how  well  his  latest  job  was  taking  root. 

At  last,  some  time  after  midnight,  Young  Wide  Awake 
dozed  off. 

He  had  slept  a  little  while,  when - 

Clang!  zing!  ding!  That  nuisance  to  the  volunteer  fire¬ 
man,  an  alarm  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  was  com¬ 
ing  in. 

Like  a  flash  Young  Wide  Awake  was  out  of  bed  and 

hastily  dressing. 
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Speeding  down  the  stairs,  while  still  yawning,  he  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  fire-house. 

Enough  others  were  quickly  there,  however,  and  the  run¬ 
ning  bell  of  Washington  1  jangled  fast  on  the  night  air  as 

'the  gallant  young  crew  rushed  their  machine  over  the  pave¬ 
ment. 

The  distance  being  about  the  same  to  the  box  from  either 
fire-houte,  the  \\  ashingtons  were  bent  on  putting  up  a  swift 
race  against  their  rivals. 

As  far  as  that  went  they  could  have  spared  themselves 

-  somewhat,  for,  when  the  Washingtons  reached  the  scene  of 
the  fire,  the  Neptunes  were  not  yet  in  sight. 

It  was  an  apartment  house  fire,  with  not  much  smoke 
/  coming  out  at  the  front,  though  over  the  top  of  this  four- 
story  building  a  cloud  of  smoke  rolled. 

u  It  was  coming  up,  mainly,  by  the  airshaft  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  building. 

When  the  fire  laddies  reached  there  two  policemen  had 
v  already  organized  the  rescue  work. 

Men,  women  and  children  were  hurrying  down  the  fire 
escapes  to  the  sidewalk. 

“Everybody  out?”  asked  Young  Wide  Awake,  rushing  up 
ahead  of  his  company. 

“Everybody  out?”  repeated  a  policeman,  to  a  huddled 
group  of  scantily-clad  tenants. 

“I — I  think  so,”  hesitated  one  man.  4 

-  Through  the  street  door  rushed  a  man  in  shirt  and 
trousers,  barefooted  and  hatless. 

“ Get  in  there,  you  firemen,  if  you  can  !”  he  gasped.  “Had 

*  to  leave  my  family  behind  and  scoot  for  it.  Don’t  know 
whether  my  family  can  get  out  or  not.” 

Wide  gave  the  cowardly  head  of  a  family  one  swiftly 

*  flashing  look  of  contempt. 

Then,  swinging  the  red  fire  department  lantern  that  he 
carried.  Wide  dashed  into  the  house  just  as  his  company 
came  up. 

•  * 

The  fleeing  man  had  pointed  to  the  side  of  the  apartment 
house  in  which  his  family  dwelt. 

WTide  darted  into  that  ground-floor  flat,  finding  the  parlor 
rather  thick  with  smoke,  which  was  not  getting  out  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  closed  windows. 

Then  into  a  room  back  of  the  parlor  he  sped. 

Here  he  came  upon  crackling  flames,  while  a  roar  of  fire 
beyond  showed  him  that  it  raged  more  fiercely  beyond. 

At  the  next  door  Wide  hurled  himself,  opened  it  and 
dashed  in. 

Just  in  time  his  lantern  showed  him  the  prostrate  figure 
'  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  clad  only  in  skirt  and  dressing  sack. 

She  had  fallen  unconscious  on  the  floor,  and,  tout  for  the 
light  of  his  lantern,  Young  Wide  Awake  would  have  trodden 
on  her. 

“There  must  be  others  in  the  next  room,”  he  quavered,  as 
he  dashed  onward. 

Ah  he  opened  the  door  of  the  next  room  a  stifled  cry 
^  reached  his  ears  even  before  his  eyes  saw  anything. 

A  little  girl,  coughing  and  strangling  in  here,  where  the 
r.m oke  was  thickest,  crouched  over  a  bed  on  which  lay  a 
woman,  scantily  dressed. 

“Mamma!”  wrailed  the  little  one.  “Come,  wake  up. 
Hun-  and  get  out  of  here!  It’s  awful !” 

“ Right  you  are,  little  sweetheart!”  called  Wide,  as  he 


bent  over,  lifting  the  senseless  form  of  the  strangled  woman. 
“Come,  you  follow  me  out  of  here,  and  run  fast  with  me.” 

The  woman  was  heavy,  and,  as  Wide  turned  with  her  in 
that  stifling  atmosphere,  he  felt  a  thrill  of  awful  alarm. 

His  own  lungs  were  fast  filling  with  smoke,  but  worst  of 
all  his  head  was  swimming,  his  body  swaying,  under  weight 
and  smoke  together. 

The  smoke  got  into  his  eyes,  too,  until  they  streamed,  for 
the  smoke  here  was  as  thick  as  ever  he  had  faced. 

With  a  groan  Wide  staggered  against  the  wall,  still  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  unconscious  woman. 

“Where’s  the  way  out?”  moaned  the  little  girl,  groping 
at  his  knees. 

She,  too,  was  turned  around,  though  it  was  her  own 
home. 

Wide  tried  to  stifle  back  the  groan  of  despair  that  rose 
to  his  lips. 

His'  head  was  giving  out  so  fast  that  he  feared  for  the 
worst. 

By  dropping  his  burden  and  stopping  to  think  only  of 
himself  he  might  yet  escape  in  safety. 

“I’d  sooner  die  here  than  do  that!”  he  told  himself,  an¬ 
grily,  as  the  thought  came  to  him.  “It’s  all  of  us  to  safety, 
or  none  of  us  !” 

With  the  terrorized  child  cljnging  to  him,  he  groped 
blindly  for  the  way  out,  groaning  inwardly  when  he  real¬ 
ized  that  he  could  not  find  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

i 

terry’s  bravest  deed. 

1  For  some  moments  Wide  groped  about,  his  eyes  no  longer 
of  any  service  to  him  in  that  thick  smoke. 

His  soul  was  fast  filling  with  despair. 

Once  or  twice  he  was  tempted  to  leave  these  imperiled 
ones  briefly,  in  order  that  he  might  be  sure  of  sending  rescue 
to  them. 

Yet  he  dreaded  to  do  it,  for  fear  that  he  might  only  fall 
unconscious  ere  he  could  get  the  word  to  his  comrades. 

The  little  girl  had  ceased  to  cry  out. 

She  clung  to  him,  trembling,  but  with  a  clutch  that  was 
growing  weaker.  * 

Crash !  smash !  Then  Terry  Rourke’s  robust  voice  cried 
out: 

“Annywan  here?” 

“Right  here!”  cried  Wide,  joyously,  throwing  all  his 
strength  into  that  one  shout. 

In  another  second  Terry  had  leaped  into  the  room  from 
the  air-shaft,  striding  through  ^he  smoke,  holding  a  lan¬ 
tern  before  him  until  he  reached  his  all  but  stifled  chum. 

“Here’s  the  cap’n  himself,”  cried  Terry.  “Take  the  little 
girrul,  Phil,  while  Oi  get  the  mother  out.  Be  quick,  now ! 
Brad,  help  Wide  himself!” 

“There’s  a  young  lady  in  the  next  room.  Get  her,”  Wide 
ordered,  feebly. 

Brad  clashed  away  on  this  new  undertaking. 

Phil,  in  the  meantime,  was  running  lightly  up  to  the  floor 
above  by  means  of  a  ladder  in  the  air-shaft. 

The  truck  had  arrived,  and  Terry,  hearing  that  Wide  was 
in  the  building,  but  not  knowing  where,  ordered  a  ladder 
to  the  second  floor. 

Up  this  ladder  three  of  the  young  firemen  had  run. 
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'llicy  had  dragged  tho  ladder  in  after  then,  lowering  it 
through  the  air-shaft. 

\\  ide  now  stood  by  the  opened  window,  for  Terry  had 
gone  up  ahead  with  the  woman. 

Now  Brad  appeared,  bearing  the  girl. 

‘‘Haven’t  you  gone  up?”  demanded  Brad,  in  protest. 

“Waiting  until  you  get  the  young  lady  up/’  WTide  re¬ 
sponded. 

Brad  uttered  an  impatient  cry,  then  leaped  through  with 
his  own  burden. 

After  Brad  had  gone  up  our  hero  managed  to  reach  the 
ladder. 

He  climbed  but  weakly,  though,  for  here  in  the  air-shaft 
the  smoke  was  fearfully  thick. 

Then  his  head  reeled,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  would  have 
fallen  had  not  a  voice  roared  in  his  ear : 

“Arrah,  now,  me  bucko  lad,  what  is  it  ye’re  doing?” 

Terry  hall-pushed  his  chum  to  the  window  above,  where 
other  hands  hauled  Wide  inside. 

Across  the  floor  they  raced  him,  and  Phil  and  Brad  held 
on  to  him  as  they  helped  him  down  the  ladder. 

Wide’s  head  had  given  out  quicker  than  usual  on  account 
of  the  weakness  left  over  from  his  wicked  thumping  at  the 
hands  of  Fred  Parsons. 

Down  in  the  air,  however.  Wide  quickly  recovered. 

Hal,  in  the  meantime,  had  forced  the  hose  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  while  Neptune  2,  now  on  the  scene,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  send  its  stream  up  the  ladder  and  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  flat  to  play  down  the  air-shaft. 

The  mother  and  her  two  offsprings  had  been  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  fire  lines  for  treatment  by  physicians. 

All  three  were  eventually  brought  out  from  their  bad 
condition,  though  not  one  of  them  could  have  lived  had 
rescue  been  delayed  for  three  or  four  minutes  longer. 

Terry  was  now  heading  the  axe  and  pike  squad,  in  along¬ 
side  of  Washington’s  stream.  f 

Wide  would  have  followed,  but  Fire  Chief  Pelton  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

“Out  in  the  open  air  for  you,  Captain  Halstead.  If 
Washington  can’t  handle  the  fire  without  you,  you’ll  be  in 
all  the  better  shape  for  ten  minutes  more  in  good  air.” 

At  the  end  of  those  ten  minutes,  Chief  Pelton,  who  had 
carefully  inspected  progress  on  both  floors,  decided  that, 
though  the  fire  was  going  to  be  a  stubborn  one,  it  could  be 
mastered  in  the  end. 

Captain  I  red  Parsons,  finding  Wide  outside,  and 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  meet  him,  went  inside  with  his  com¬ 
pany  on  the  second  floor,  for  once  keeping  well  to  the  front 
with  his  nozzle  and  axemen. 

^  “You  can  take  things  ea?y  to-night,  captain,”  announced 
Chief  Pelton.  “A  ou’re  not  in  the  best  of  shape,  and  you’re 
too  good  a  man,  when  you  are  in  trim,  to  take  any  chances 
with  vourself  now.” 

So  Wide  took  up  his  post  by  the  pumping  crew,  sending 
Foreman  Joe  Darrell  inside  to  help. 

The  all-out  came  at  last,  after  nearly  an  hour  of  stern, 
hard  fire-fighting. 

The  man  whose  family  had  been  saved  from  death,  at  no 
thanks  to  himself,  did  not  appear  to  express  his  thanks, 
which  hardly  surprised  our  hero,  for  a  fellow  so  cowardly  at 
one  time  was  not,  likely  to  have  his  wits  at  another. 

As  both  companies  were  reeling  in  hose  after  the  fire. 


Terry  Bourke  deserted  his  crew  for  a  few  instants  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Fred  Parsons  not  far  away. 

“Par-rsons,  ye're  a  thafe,  a  scoundhrel  and  a  coward!” 
hissed  Rourke  in  the  ear  of  the  Neptune  captain, 

“What’s  that?”  flared  Fred. 

“Ye  hear-rd  what  Oi  said,  ye  thafe,”  retorted  Terr}',  hia 
eyes  flashing.  “Oi  haven’t  called  yez  wor-rse  names  because 
Oi  can’t  think  av  anny  thot  ar-re  bad  enough  to  fit  yez.  Get 
ready  for  throuble,  though,  ye  scoundhrel  av  a  thafe,  for  it's 
coming  to  yez.  Whin  it  comes,  ye’ll  be  regrettin’  ye  didn’t 
lave  Belmont  before  it  came.  Thot’s  all  Oi  have  to  say  to 
yez,  now,  ye  cowardly  thafe!” 

Terry  strode  back  to  his  crew,  leaving  Captain  Fred  with 
a  scared,  white  face,  for  there  had  been  in  Terry’s  eyes  a 
look  that  seldom  comes  to  eyes  except  when  deadly  work  is 
being  planned.  , 

“Oh,  that  talkative  Mick  wouldn’t  dare  to  try  to  kill 
me,”  Fred  muttered  to  himself,  reassuringly. 

No  fear  of  that,  either,  for  Terry,  ■with  all  his  fighting 
grit  and  temper,  didn’t  believe  in  killing  as  a  way  of  settling 
grudges. 

All  that  Terry  ached  for  was  a  fair,  unhampered  fight,  to 
the  extreme  limit  that  fisticuffs  can  be  carried — and  he  was 
bound  to  have  it. 

“Washington  1  can  pull  out  now!”  yelled  Chief  Pelton. 

“The  chief  always  keeps  us  last,”  grumbled  Captain 
Fred,  to  himself,  not  stopping  to  think  that  Neptune  2, 
also,  was  generally  last  to  appear  on  the  scene. 

As  Wide’s  company  drew  away  with  its  machines,  Terry 
caught  at  our  hero's  arm. 

“There’s  no  need  av  hurry,  now,  Wide,”  he  muttered, 
“so  we  may  as  well  take  it  easy  on  the  sidewalk.  There’s 
enough  av  the  lads  to  trundle  the  tub  an’  th’  wather  wagon.” 

Young  Wide  Awake,  on  the  return,  soon  found  that  he 
was  not  anxious  about  a  pace  that  would  keep  up  with  that 
of  the  company. 

So  he  and  Terry,  still  by  chance,  carrying  their  fire  axes, 
fell  somewhat  to  the  rear  on  the  trudge  down  Main  Street.  , 

So  it  happened  that  the  Washingtons  had  disappeared 
around  the  corner  into  Holmes  Street,  ere  our  two  friends 
got  down  as  far  as  the  bank. 

At  the  corner  before  Wide  stopped  suddenly. 

“I  thought  I  heard  some  kind  of  a  noise  in  the  alley  back 
of  the  bank,”  he  hinted. 

“Maybe  ye  did,”  Terry  agreed. 

“If  there’s  anything  wrong  around  there,  it  might  be  at 
the  bank.” 

“’Tis  aisy  settled,”  suggested  Terry.  “We’ll  tur-m  down 
this  way  an’  go  through  the  alley.” 

“Hurry,  then,”  urged  Wide.  “If  anything  is  wrong,  it 
will  be  well  to  find  it  out  soon.” 

As  they  turned  into  the  alley,  and  got  close  to  the  bank. 
Wide  saw  a.  human  head  thrust  out  through  the  back  door 
of  the  bank. 

“It  looks  wrong  to  see  that  door  open  at  all  at  this  hour 
of  the  night,  ’  ejaculated  ’l  oung  Wide  Awake,  darting  ahead 
and  gripping  the  helve  of  his  fire  axe. 

He  was  slightly  in  advance  of  Terry  as  he  neared  the  back 
door. 


A  low  whistle  rang  out,  and  then: 
‘‘Hustle,  lads!”  called  a  voice.  “ 
There  was  no  time  to  draw  back. 


Meddlers  coming  1“ 
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A  big  man  with  a  heavy  fist  led  tlie  rush  tlirough  the 
bank's  back  door. 

He  struck  at  \\  ide,  felling  him  and  knocking  him  un¬ 
conscious. 

As  he  did  %o,  Terry  leaped  forward  brandishing  his  fire 

axe. 

hour  safe  blowers  dashed  past  Rourke,  menacing  him 

with  revolvers. 

Then  Terry,  swift  as  a  flash,  stationed  himself  in  that 
doorway,  directly  over  the  unconscious  body  of  You  no-  Wide 

Awake. 

Hold  on,  men  !  gasped  the  leader  of  these  safe-blowers. 
“It’s  only  a  pair  of  kid  firemen,  and  one  of  them  is  done 
for!  We'll  finish  the  other  and  get  what  we  came  after!” 

“Will  yez,  though?”  taunted  Terry  Rourke,  as  he  swung 
his  fire  axe  aloft  and  stood  faithful  guard  over  Wide’s  body. 
“Nobody  gets  through  here  or  touches  me  friend  while  Oi’m 
alive !” 

“Oh,  well  make  short  work  of  you,”  laughed  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  leveling  his  revolver  at  young  Rourke. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VISIONS  OF  WEALTH  FLOAT  BEFORE  WIDE’S  EYES. 

“Will  yez,  now  ?”  tantalized  Terry.  “Oi’m  thinking  ye’ll 
be  grabbing  but  a  slim  chance  at  the  best,  av  ye  make  yure 
get-away  this  minute !” 

“Stand  aside,  there,”  proposed  the  leader,  “and  we  won’t 
hurt  you ;  we’ll  leave  you  bound  and  gagged — that’s  all.” 

“Wud  thot  be  all,  now?”  demanded  Terry,  ironically. 
“Ye  wudn’t  be  tapping  me  on  the  head,  or  anny thing  loike 
thot  ?” 

“No,  no ;  honest  we  wouldn’t.” 

“D'yez  know,  now,”  mocked  Terry,  “Oi  wudn’t  be  thrust¬ 
ing  the  woirrud  ave  the  loikes  av  yez !” 

“Stand  aside,  now,  or  you’ll  get  killed,  younker,”  growled 
the  leader  of  the  safe  blowers.  “We’re  not  the  kind  of  men 
to  stop  at  anything !” 

“Ye’re  stopping  now,  Oi.mind,”  mocked  Terry. 

“We’re  going  to  kill  you  in  another  quarter  minute, 
though,  if  you  don't  stand  out  of  our  way !” 

“That’s  inthresting,  av  thrue,”  mused  Terry,  jeeringly. 

He  could  not  doubt  that  the  men  before  him  were  thor¬ 
oughly  desperate. 

Neither  did  he  make  much  doubt  that,  if  he  tamely  sur¬ 
rendered  to  them,  they  would  all  but  kill  him  anyway. 

More  than  all,  Rourke  was  worried  about  the  fate  of  his 
chum,  who  still  lay  unconscious  at  his  feet.' 

These  scoundrels  might  even  attempt  to  knock  Wide  on 
the  head  to  make  doubly  sure  of  his  continued  silence. 

Probably  these  men  would  do  that  very  thing,  and  the 
thought  made  Terry  wildly  mad,  bringing  all  the  Irish  in 
him  to  the  surface. 

“Diwle  thestip  do  Oi  stir!”  he  defied  them,  resolutely. 

“Then  we  shoot  you,”  warned  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

Terry  found  himself  confronted  by  the  muzzles  of  four 

revolvers,  steadily  held. 

“Shoot  away,  thin,”  he  challenged,  “and  bring  the  police 

down  upon  yez !” 

“See  here,  young  man,  understand  clearly  that  we’ll 
zhoot,  even  at  the  risk  of  bringing  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
kero,”  growled  the  leader.  “What  do  we  care  for  a  couple 


of  policemen?  It  won’t  be  the  first  time  that  we’ve  shot 
cops  down  and  made  our  get-away.” 

“So  be  it,  thin,”  retorted  Terry,  with  a  pretense  of  care¬ 
lessness.  “Shoot,  and  thin  get  away,  av  yez  can.  But  ye 
don't  get  by  me  while  Oi’ve  the  stringth  to  swing  this  axe !” 

An  instant  later,  Terry,  positive  that  the  rascals  did  in¬ 
tend  to  shoot,  raised  his  voice  in  a  hoarse,  mighty  shout: 

“Here,  behind  the  bank !  Thaves  are  thrying  to  loot  the 
safe !” 

“You  infernal  idiot!”  snarled  the  leader,  taking  aim  at 
Terry’s  heart. 

He  did  not  pull  the  trigger,  though,  for,  from  the  street,, 
came  a  loud  answering  shout : 

“Wash!  Wash!  Washington  1!” 

“Hurroo!”  yelled  Terry.  “Now  shoot,  ye  omadhauns ! 
Shoot,  and  hang  be  daylight !” 

With  muttered  curses  the  safe-blowers  had  leaped  away 
from  Terry,  going  cautiously  through  the  alley  to  the  head 
of  it.  i 

Here  they  came  upon  a  dozen  of  the  young 'Washingtons, 
led  by  Hal  and  Joe. 

“Get  back  there,  you  young  fools !  You’ll  eat  lead  if  you 
don't,”  snarled  the  leader  of  the  safe-blowers. 

“Let  thim  go,  av  they’ll  go  peaceably,”  called  Terry. 
“But  av  they,  shoot,  close  in  and  hack  thim  to  pieces,  and 
Oi’ll  be  helping  yez  from  the  rear!” 

The  young  Washingtons  discreetly  fell  back.  , 

They  were  firemen,  and  not  to  be  expected  to  capture 
criminals  at  the  risk  of  losing  half  of  their  number. 

As  the  crooks  fled  down  the  street,  how7ever,  the  young 
firemen  raised  a  racketty  din  to  arouse  all  that  part  of  the 
city. 

Terry,  in  the  meantime,  was  bending  over  Wide,  whose 
eyes  had  just  opened. 

“They  didn't  get  yez  so  hard,  afther  all,  me  lad  !”  exulted 
Terry.  “Shure  Oi  didn’t  believe  they  had  killed  yez  wid 
wan  tap  like  thot.” 

Leaving  Ned  Parkins  and  Alf  Ryder  to  direct  policemen 
and  citizens  after  the  safe-blowers,  Hal  and  Joe  led  the  rest 
of  the  squad  down  to  the  bank’s  back  door. 

Here  Terry  Rourke  entertained  them  with  a  lively  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  happened. 

“We  missed  you  two,”  said  Hal,  quietly.  “Our  dread 
was  that  you  might  have  been  ambushed  by  Neptunes.  So 
we  grabbed  axes  and  started  out.  We  were  running  up 
Main  Street  when  we  heard  that  siren  voice  of  yours, 
Terry.” 

“See  if  they  got  anything  out  of  the  bank,”  urged  Young 
Wide  Awake,  rather  faintly. 

With  fire  lanterns  they  went  in  through  the  rear  passage: 

They  found  the  counting-room  of  the  bank  with  the  front 
shades  drawn  down — a  sign  almost  suTe  to  attract  suspicion 
with  some  policemen,  and  almost  equally  certain  not  to  be 
noticed  by  other  officers. 

The  shades  must  have  been  down  when  the  Washingtons 
dragged  their  machines  by,  yet  not  one  of  them  now  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  noted  the  fact. 

The  great  steel  door  of  the  bank's  safe  now  lay  on  the 
floor,  blown  from  its  fastenings  by  a  charge  of  nitro¬ 
glycerin,  the  noise  having  been  muffled  by  the  many  blan¬ 
kets  wound  around  the  safe. 
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On  the  tloor  lay  tools  just  where  the  cracksmen  had  left 
them  when  alarmed. 

One  of  the  inner  doors  of  the  safe  had  been  all  hut  pried 
off,  showing  the  corners  of  thick  piles  of  bank  notes. 

‘Mist  in  time/’  clicked  Terry,  who  was  supporting  Wide 
by  the  shoulders. 

Chief  of  Police  Sharp,  aroused  from  his  sleep  at  the  sta¬ 
tion-house,  now  came  hustling  in. 

It  was  not  long  ere  many  curious  ones  crowded  into 
the  bank’s  counting-room,  while,  outside,  were  several  score 
of  men  whom  the  police  would  not  admit. 

Just  in  time,  as  Terry  had  said,  had  the  enterprise  of  the 
cracksmen  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Had  they  been  allowed  five  minutes  more,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  robbers  would  have  gotten  away  with  every¬ 
thing  of  value  in  the  big  vault.  * 

Wide  and  Terry,  going  outside,  presently,  discovered  what 
had  probably  caused  the  sound  that  had  brought  the  alarm 
to  their  ears. 

In  the  breeze  a  broken  shutter  on  the  floor  above  had 
crashed  into  the  window-glass,  breaking  it. 

“That  broken  shutter  was  the  silent  watchman  of  the 
bank,”  declared  Chief  Sharp,  drily.  “That  doesn’t  take 
anything  from  your  performance,  either,  boys.” 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  there,  after  being  called  by 
’phone,  Fred’s  father,  the  president  of  the  bank,  arrived,  in 
great  excitement. 

“  1  here  was  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  the  safe  when  we 
closed  yesterday  afternoon— a.  very  unusual  amount  for  us 
to  have,"  said  the  banker.  “The  cracksmen  must  have  had 
some  way  of  learning  what  a  rich  haul  there  was  here  for 
them.” 

Y  hen  the  banker  heard  how  the  robbery  had  been  frus¬ 
trated,  he  wheeled,  holding  out  a  hand  each  to  Wide  and 
Terry.  "  • 

“  ^  ou’re  two  of  the  quickest  and  grittiest  youngsters  I 
over  knew,”  he  cried.  “Everyone  else  in  Belmont  knows  the 
same  thing  about  you,  though,  for  that  matter.  My  thanks 
to  you  both,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  you  young  Washingtons 
who  saved  the  bank  from  being  looted  of  the  most  cash  it 
ever  held !” 

Mr.  Parsons’s  gratitude,  in  fact,  seemed  to  know  no 
bounds. 

He  was  still  thanking  the  youngsters  when  other  officials 
of  the  bank  arrived. 

Now  the  money  and  securities  were  taken  from  the  vault 
and  counted. 

It  was  announced,  however,  ere  the  count  was  over,  that 
the  bank  had  certainly  suffered  no  loss. 

As  soon  as  they  could  the  sleepy,  even  if  excited  young 
Washingtons,  drew  out,  attended  to  their  machines,  and 
then  scattered  for  bed. 

At  the  bank  a  guard  of  employes  and  policemen  was  es¬ 
tablished,  to  watch  the  shattered  vault  until  morning,  when 
the  money  and  papers  could  lx?  removed  to  some  safer  place 
until  the  big  vault  could  lx?  repaired  or  replaced. 

Terry  insisted  on  going  home  with  Wide,  and  on  staying 
with  him  through  the  balance  of  the  night. 

The  blow  that  had  felled  Wide  had  left  a  lump  on  his 
scalp,  though,  lxung  a  plain  knock-out,  the  effects  of  that 
attack  were  likely  to  be  remedied  by  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 
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Terry  left  a  note  for  Mrs.  Halstead,  who  did  not  disturb 
the  young  fireman  early  in  the  morning. 

Taiter  in  the  forenoon  the  pair,  feeling  considerably 
rested,  came  downstairs,  where  they  found  all  preparations 
for  a  breakfast  laid  out.  • 

“And  this,”  suggested  Terry,  “is  the  day  whin  we  take 
thot  run  up  to  Mayville.  Shure,  Wide,  Oi’m  thinking  the 
thrip,  av  ye  take  it  aisy,  will  be  the  best  way  ye  can  be  put-  . 
ting  in  the  day.”  , 

“It  may  he  the  most  profitable  way,”  smiled  Wide,  who 
now  would  have  scorned  to  admit  that  he  did  not  feel  as 
“husky”  as  usual. 

Mayville  wras  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  some  thirty  miles 
west  of  Belmont. 

It  was  a  quiet,  dull  little  farming  town,  having  only  some 
three  hundred  inhabitants. 

“Shure,  the  feller  must  be  fond  av  quiet,  who’d  want  a 
place  here,”  uttered  Terry,  who,  himself,  always  preferred 
excitement. 

Wide,  who  had  been  there  some  years  before,  remembered  ' 
where  his  mother’s  land  lay. 

“Suppose  we  go  up  and  have  a  look  at  the  land  first,” 
suggested  Wide.  “After  that  we  can  make  some  inquiries.” 

A  stroll  of  half  a  mile,  over  a  stretch  of  dusty  road, 
brought  them  to  the  land  in  question,  which  was  not  very  • 
near  any  house. 

“  There’s  a  brook  that  crosses  the  land,  and  a  spring  that 
I  remember,”  said  Wide,  as  they  drew  near.  “We’ll  try  to 
find  that  spring  and  wash  some  of  the  dust  out  of  our 
throats.” 

J ust  as  they  reached  the  brook  a  look  of  surprise  flashed 
across  Wide’s  face. 

“Look  at  that  water,  Terry,”  Wide  cried,  looking  down 
at  the  brook. 

The  surface  of  the  water  was  mottled  in  many  colors. 9 

“Oil!”  said  Terry. 

The  two  chums  looked  at  each  other  rather  queerly. 

“Come  up  the  stream  a  bit,  Terry,”  begged  our  hero. 

For  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  along  the  brook  ‘ 
its  surface  wras  mottled  with  floating  oil. 

Then,  at  a  pool  deeper  than  the  average  of  the  brook,  the 
appearance  of  oil  ceased. 

“Was  that  what  our  friend  w’anted  this  land  for?”  mur¬ 
mured  Wide. 

“Bedad,  it  looks  thot  way!” 

“Oil!” 

“But  did  it  come  from  the  ground?”  asked  Terry,  prac¬ 
tically. 

“I  wish  I  had  something  to  scoop  some  of  the  oil  up  in/’ 
muttered  Wide. 

“Thiu  av  ye’ll  sit  down  and  wait  a  bit,  ye’ll  soon  be  hav¬ 
ing  yure  wish,”  uttered  Rourke. 

He  darted  off  to  the  road,  while  our  hero  seated  himself 
beside  the  brook,  gazing  down  at  the  mottlings  of  oil. 

Presently  he  rose,  walking  across  the  next  parcel  of  land 
above  this. 

Though  he  strolled  for  some  distance,  he  espied  no  more  * 
oil  on  the  water. 

Heie  >e  are,  lad!  shouted  Tern*  from  lower  down 

brandishing  a  bottle  that  he  had  gotten  at  the  nearest  farm¬ 
house. 

Wide  ran  toward  him. 
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1  erry  was  already  oil  his  knees  beside  the  brook,  trying 
to  float  into  the  bottle  as  much  of  the  oil  as  he  could,  and  as 
little  of  the  water. 


This  done,  lie  held  the  bottle  to  his  nose,  taking  a  long 
snitf,  then  passing  the  bottle  to  his  chum. 

“Oil,"  said  Wide.  “Crude  petroleum.” 

"Oil.  Crude  petroleum,”  agreed  Rourke. 

Then  again  the  two  chums  glanced  queerly  at  each  .other. 

"No  wondher  thot  Furnald  chap  wud  pay  twice  as  much 
for  the  land  as  the  tax  assessor  said  ’twas  wor-rth,”  uttered 
Terry. 

“My  boy,”  said  Wide,  pointing  down  at  the  brook,  “we 
see  wealth  floating  by  us !” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FEVER  GROWS. 

“Wide,”  pronounced  Terry,  looking  down  at  the  mottled 
water,  “yure  mother'll  be  a  rich  man,  Ohm  thinking.” 

“Hardly  that,  old  fellow,”  smiled  back  his  chum,  eagerly. 
"But  she  may  be  the  next  thing  to  it — a  rich  woman.” 

“And  Oi’ve  something  else  Oi’ve  not  been  telling  yez,” 
Terry  went  on.  “The  woman  who  lint  me  the  loan  a,v  the 
bottle  was  afther  telling  me  that  a  man  has  been  thrying  to 
get  prices  on  other  bits  av  land  around  here.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  was  Furnald?”  pondered  Wide. 

“Thot  Oi  didn't  take  the  time  to  ask  her.  But  it  makes 
little  diffrunce,  me  bucko.  Shure,  av  there  do  be  oil  springs 
on  this  land,  it  makes  little  diffrunce  who  may  be  wanting 
to  buy  the  land.” 

Both  of  the  chums  were  greatly  excited. 

It  uras  well  known  that  there  was  oil  in  the  State,  and 
two  or  three  good-paying  wells  had  already  been  tapped  in 
another  part  of  the  State. 

Now,  did  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Halstead  was  in  the  way  of  "wealth  that  would  enable  her  to 
close  her  busy  little  typewriting  office  ? 

The  two  chums  threw  themselves  down  on  the  ground  to 
think  it  over. 

“Now,  if  that  fellow  Furnald  is  out  trying  to  buy  up  this 
land,”  decided  Wide,  “he  isn’t  doing  it  on  pure  guess¬ 
work.  He’s  probably  an  oil  expert,  or  else  a  real  estate 
buyer  working  for  an  expert.  If  any  expert  decides  that 
there’s  oil  here - 

“Shure,  it  don’t  need  no  expert  to  show  thot  there  do  be 
oil  before  our  eyes,”  retorted  Terry,  half  scornfully,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  mottled  water  and  held  up  the  ill-smelling 
bottle.  ) 

“Well,  then,  oil  in  paying  quantities,  I  should  say,”  Wide 
corrected  himself.  “If  there’s  oil  enough  on  this  land  to 
make  an  expert  want  it,  then  it  seems  t^  me  that  my  mother 
would  be  very  foolish  to  sell  the  land  at  any  ordinary  price.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  yure  mother  selling  cheap,”  pro¬ 
tested  Terry’. 

If  Bob  Fullerton  could  have  been  on  hand,  and  could 
have  heard,  he  would  have  snickered  hard. 

“No,  I  guess  I  needn’t  be  alarmed  about  her  selling — at 
least,  not  for  less  than  a  fair-sized  fortune  in  cash,”  Wide 
agreed,  with  another  smile.  “Wheel  Won’t  mother  jump, 
though,  when  she  hears  the  news.” 

“There’s  some  wan  in  th’  road  looking  up  this  way,”  an¬ 
nounced  Terry. 


A  middle-aged  farmer  who  had  halted,  leaning  over  the 
fence,  now  stepped  into  the  lot. 

"'Morning,"  he  greeted.  "Sizing  up  the  land,  eh?” 

“Oh,  taking  a  look  at  it,”  Wide  drawled. 

“Thinking  of  buying?”  asked  the  farmer,  curiously,  as 
he  joined  them. 

-  “Don't  have  to,”  Wide  smiled.  “My  mother  owns  this 
land.” 

"Oh!  Then  I  reckon  she's  a  mighty  lucky  woman,”  re¬ 
plied  the  farmer. 

“Why?” 

“Can’t  you  use  your  eyes,  young  man?  Ain’t  that  oil 
down  there  on  the  water  ?” 

“We  were  just  wondering  if  it  wasn’t,”  smiled  Wide. 

“Wondering,  eh?  ’Course  it’s  oil,  young  man,”  snorted 
the  farmer.  “If  ye  don’t  think  it  is,  then  ask  yer  mother 
to  hurry  up  and  agree  to  let  me  have  this  land  at  a  thousand 
dollars.” 

“Would  you  pay  that  for  it?”  asked  Wide. 

“Would  I  ?  Say,  hurry  up  and  bring  your  mother  along, 
won’t  ye?  Or  maybe  you’re  empowered  to  act  for  her?” 

“No,”  said  Wide,  “I’m  not.  So  you’d  give  a  thousand 
dollars  for  this  ten  acres  of  land?” 

“In  a  minute !” 

“And  the  fellow  who  came  to  see  us  offered  only  two 
hundred!”  uttered  our  hero,  innocently. 

“Fellow?  What  did  he  look^like?” 

Wide  gave  a  good  description  of  Fhrnald. 

“That’s  him !”  cried  the  farmer.  “That's  the  very  chap ! 
He  was  around  making  quiet  offers  for  land  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  said  he'd  wait  twenty-four  hours  for  a  decision. 
But  Si  Allen  happened  to  cross  this  land  before  any  of  the 
folks  had  sold,  and  then  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag !  Oil,  I 
tell  ye,  young  man,  and  Mayville’s  going  to  be  one  of  the  big 
oil  centres  of  the  country.  A  regular  producing  section.” 

“Has  any  oil  been  seen  on  the  water  elsewhere?”  Wide 
queried. 

“Yep;  down  there,”  said  the  farmer,  pointing. 

“That’s  all  on  lower  ground,”  said  Wide.  “Probably  the 
oil  flowed  along  on  the  water  from  this  land.” 

“  Figgering  out  thstt  the  only  oil  is  on  yer  mother’s  land, 
are  ye?”  demanded  the  farmer,  in  some  exasperation^ 
“Think  ye’ve  got  the  only  oil  proposition  around,  do  }re? 
Don’t  fool  yerself,  young  man.  When  oil  shows  up  in  a 
section,  it’s  pumped  outer  more’n  one  ten-acre  lot  there¬ 
abouts.  Why,  day  before  yistidday  I’d  a-sold  my  farm  at 
two  thousand,  and  cheered  at  the  chance.  To-day  I  wouldn't 
touch  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  my  place!” 

“Found  anny  oil  on  yure  place?”  queried  Rourke. 

“No  signs  on  the  surface.  But  the  oil  will  be  found  un¬ 
derneath,  I  bet  ye,  when  we  bore  for  it!” 

“What  do  the  other  people  around  here  think  about  it?” 
asked  Young  Wide  Awake. 

“Since  ye  own  this  land,”  went  on  the  farmer,  “I  don’t 
mind  telling  ye  that  the  people  have  plumb  got  the  oil  fever. 
They’re  keeping  quiet  about  it,  though,  to  see  what’ll  hap¬ 
pen.  But  let  that  Furnald  chap  come  back  to-day,  and  he’ll 
find  that  one  ordinary  bank  don’t  hold  money  enough  to 
buy  out  the  land  hereabouts.” 

Wide  and  Terry  plied  their  eager  informant  with  ques¬ 
tions. 
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I' hey  soon  satisfied  themselves  that  oil  had  appeared,  di¬ 
rectly,  only  on  the  land  belonging  to  our  hero’s  mother. 

That  seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  gushers  of  oil  would 
be  struck  here  as  soon  as  boring  was  started. 

“Maybe  five  thousand  barrels  a  day  from  this  lot;  maybe 
more,”  said  the  rustic,  solemnly. 

“It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  thing,”  Wide  assented. 

He  was  cool  on  the  surface,  and  trying  hard  to  keep  down 
the  excitement  that  was  raging  inside.  “I  hope  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  not  fooling  anyone.” 

“Pooh!  In  two  months  there  won’t  be  nothing  around 
here  but  a  railroad  spur,  wells,  tanks  and  machinery!”  pre¬ 
dicted  the  farmer. 

“Jove,  I  hope  you’re  right !”  glowed  Wide.  “Mother  can 
stand  being  fairly  wealthy  for  a  change.” 

Rourke’s  eyes  were  gleaming,  too. 

There  was  not  a  thought  of  envy  of  his  lucky  friend. 

Terry  was  wholly  delighted  that  such  good  fortune  had 
come  to  his  own  dear  old  chum. 

“I’ll  be  hoping  ye’re  not  to  leave  Belmont,  though,” 
whispered  Terry,  struck  by  a  new  idea. 

“What  need  to?”  asked  Wide. 

“And  ye’ll  not  be  dhropping  the  Washingtons?” 

“  Of  course  not. 

Terry  was  satisfied  on  that  score,  and  once  more  wholly 
delighted. 

“Well,  we  can’t  do  much  of  anything  here,”  said  Wide, 
rising.  “We  may  as  welHgo  home  and  report  what  we’ve 
seen.” 

.  Their  new  acquaintance,  the  farmer,  walked  along  with 
them. 

At  the  railroad  station  they  found  they  had  nearly  an 
hour  to  wait. 

Land-holders  in  Mayville,  however,  turned  up. 

The  air  was  thick  with  excited  oil  talk. 

When  it  once  gets  started  on  a  good  foundation  the  oil 
fever  is  much  more  severe  than  the  gold  fever. 

Getting  out  gold  may  offer  many  hardships  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  the  cost  of  the  ore  may  prove  to  be  larger  than 
the  worth  of  the  gold. 

With  a  good  oil  flow,  on  the  contrary,  the  owner  of  the 
land  has  but  to  let  others  come  in  and  do  the  work,  the  land- 
owner  taking  a  share  of  the  value  of  all  the  oil  obtained. 

Wides  head  got  in  such  a  whirl  from  all  the  knowing, 
eager  oil  talk  about  him  that  he  was  wonderfully  glad  when 
he  heard  the  train  coming. 

“Well,  we’ll  see  ye  back  soon,  neighbor,  T  make  no  doubt,” 
called  one  big  citizen,  as  the  young  firemen  stepped  toward 
their  car. 

A  hearty  cheer  went  up  as  the  two  young  men  boarded  the 
train,  causing  many  of  the  passengers  to  thrust  their  heads 

out. 

One  Belmont  man  on  the  train  observed  to  his  seat  com¬ 
panion  : 

“That  s  \  onng  W ide  Awake  and  Terry  Rourke,  the  great 
team  of  our  fire  department.  But  what  have  they  been  doing 
up  here,  I  wronder,  to  kick  up  so  much  excitement?” 

Once  arrived  In  Belmont,  Wide  and  Terry  made  quick 
tracks  for  Mrs.  Halstead's  office. 

There  all  three  discussed  the  news,  and  took  many  looks 
— and  sniffs — at  the  bottle  containing  the  crude  oil  scooped 
lip  from  the  surface  of  the  brook. 


“We  shall  be  able  to  give  Mr.. Furnald  our  answer,  won’t 
we,  Dick,  dear?”  smiled  his  mother. 

At  that  moment  the  office  door  opened,  and  Furnald  hirn- 
splf  entered. 

He  took  one  swift  glance  at  the  bottle,  then  observed, 
with  a  dry  smile: 

“  I  take  it  for  granted  that  my  offer  for  your  land,  Mrs. 
Halstead,  is  going  to  be  refused.” 

“It  is,”  nodded  Mrs,  Halstead. 

“Then,  with  your  permission,  Mrs.  Halstead,  it’s  time  to 
begin  to  talk  real  business,”  hinted  Furnald. 

“What  kind  of  business?”  inquired  Wide’s  mother. 

“Why,  of  course,  I  hardly  hope  to  get  the  land,  now,  for 
the  two  hundred  that  I  offered.  Still,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  indications  on  your  land  may  all  turn  out  disappoint¬ 
ingly.  I  have  to  keep  that  in  mind,  too,  in  making  you  a 
new  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  your  ten  acres  at  May¬ 
ville.” 

“Humph !”  ejaculated  Wide.  “The  first  offer  I  had  to¬ 
day  was  a  thousand  dollars.  Before  I  left  Mayville  the  4 ' 
price  had  risen  to  five  thousand  dollars.  I  doubt  if  my 
mother  would  listen  to  several  times  that  amount.” 

“Then  I  fear  there  is  no  use  in  my  remaining,”  sighed 
“Mr.  Furnald,”  rising.  “At  least,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  of¬ 
fer  anything  above  a  thousand,  at  present.  Would  you 
care - ” 

“No,”  smiled  Mrs.  Halstead,  shaking  her  head. 

Had  Wide  and  Terry  followed  “Mr.  Furnald,”  they 
would  have  discovered  that  he  went  straight  to  the  railway 
station. 

There  he  met  Bob  for  a  chuckling  two  minutes  of  con¬ 
versation.  ^ 

“Are  they  biting  hard,  old  fellow?”  asked  Bob. 

“As  hard  as  you  like,”  laughed  his  joking  cousin.  “I 
went  up  to  a  thousand  for  their  old  cow  pasture,  and  they 
scouted  me.” 

“Say,”  laughed  Bob,  “what  do  you  think  of  that!” 

“My  train  will  be  here  in  three  minutes,”  laughed  his 
cousin.  “I  shall  now  vanish.  Later  on,  when  the  bottom 
falls  out  of  the  ‘struck-oiP  boom,  the  Halsteads  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  me  hard,  ready  to  sell  at  any  price  from  a  hundred 
up.” 

“Ho,  ho,  ho!”  chuckled  Fullerton,  enjoying  himself 
hugely.  “Well,  good-bye.  Will.  Thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  helping  us  out.” 

“Say,  Bob,”  suggested  Will  Fullerton,  suddenly,  “sup¬ 
pose  some  of  those  oil-crazy  farmers  up  at  Mayville  should 
buy  Mrs.  Halstead’s  cow-pasture  for  several  thousand?” 

“They  won't,”  said  Bob,  shaking  his  head.  “There  won't 
be  any  more  signs  of  oil  there.  You  don’t  know  the  Hal¬ 
steads  as  well  as  I  They  wouldn’t  look  at  a  fifty-thou¬ 
sand  dollar  offer  just  now,  and  before  their  heads  come 
down  the  boom  will  be  busted  flat.” 

“Well,  good-bye,”  said  Will,  as  the  train’s  whistle 
sounded.  “You  can  call  on  me  again,  my  bov.  for  anythin^ 
as  good  as  this.  I’ve  enjoyed  myself  hugely.  Keep  me 
posted  on  how  it  comes  out,  won’t  you?” 

“Sure,”  promised  Bob. 

That  young  jobster  chuckled  inwardly  all  the  way  on  his 
ride  up  to  the  fire-house.  There  he  got  Gerald  Keating 
aside,  and  both  young  worthies  enjoyed  their  hearty  laugh 
over  the  coming  taking-down  of  tlio  llahteads. 
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Something  happened,  however,  to  make  Wide  and  his 
mother  a  little  less  exultant  over  their  supposed  good  luck. 

Tein  heard  that  a  scientist  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  oil 
wells  was  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

That  scientist  Terry  hunted  up  and  interested,  then 

brought  him  around  in  the  evening  to  see  Wide  and  his 

mother. 

The  scientific  gentleman  listened  attentively  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  how  the  oil  had  been  found  on  the  water. 

Then  he  shook  his  head. 

I  ham  studied  the  formation  of  the  rocks  and  soil  all 
the  wa\  through  this  State, ”  he  said.  “The  formation  up 
around  Mayville,  indeed,  in  that  whole  county,  is  not  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  been  known  to  yield  a  gush  of  oil.” 

Then  how  did  the  oil  come  to  be  on  the  water?”  asked 

Wide. 

I  can  t  tell  you,”  replied  the  caller,  looking  puzzled. 
“It  may  be  due  to  some  accident  or  other.  E#?n  if  the  oil 
came  there  naturally,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  there  isn’t 
much  more  behind  it.” 

“Tou  could  tell  by  going  up  there  and  looking  the  place 
over,  couldn’t  you?”  asked  Mrs.  Halstead. 

“les,  although  I  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly  as  well  with¬ 
out  going  up  there  at  all.  I  don’t  believe,  madam,  that  you 
have  any  oil  well  on  your  property.” 

“What  would  you  charge  to  go  up  there?”  asked  Mrs. 
Halstead. 

“Why,  my  fee  would  be  one  hundred  dollars.” 

Mrs.  Halstead  looked  thoughtful. 

“My  candid  advice,  madam,  is  not  to  engage  me  on  that 
business.  My  belief  is  that  all  you  will  get  for  your  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  will  be  to  have  your  curiosity  satisfied.” 

This  looked  like  honest  advice.  Wide,  his  mother  and 
Terry  began  to  see  less  of  visions  of  wealth'. 

“I  hope  I  am  in  error,  yet  I  am  very  sure  that  I  can’t  be,” 
was  the  scientist’s  parting  word  as  he  went  away.  “If  a 
paying  yield  of  oil  is  struck  anywhere  in  Mayville,  I  shall 
be  much  more  surprised  than  you  can  possibly  be,  madam.” 

“Our  dream  of  wealth  is  tumbling,  Dick,”  smiled  his 
mother,  after  the  caller  had  gone. 

“It  has  had  a  hard,  crashing  fall,”  laughed  Wide. 

“Do  you  believe  that  our  caller  is  right?” 

“He  must  be,  mother,  for  he’s  an  expert  in  his  line.  He’d 
like  to  earn  a  fee  from  us,  and  from  the  farmers  in  May¬ 
ville,  too,  if  he  thought  he  could  earn  the  money  honestly.” 

“Then,  if  Mr.  Furnald  should  come  to  see  me  again - ” 

“I’m  inclined  to  think,  mother,  that  you’ll  do  very  well 
to  nail  his  offer  and  ask  him  to  show  the  money.” 

Mrs.  Halstead  thought  it  all  over  for  two  or  three  hours 
after  she  turned  in  that  night.  Then,  at  last,  she  got 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BLAZING  FINGER  OF  DEATH. 

“Wide  and  his  mother  have  struck  it  rich !” 

That  news  traveled  rapidly  around  Belmont  the  next 

forenoon. 

Ocr  hero  paid  less  heed  to  it  than  anyone  else. 

To  those  who  asked  him  he  replied  frankly  that  he  be¬ 


lieved  the  supposed  luck  wrould  turn  out  to  be  only  a 
“fluke.” 

“You  won’t  get  Wide  excited,  or  off  his  head,  if  he  does 
strike  a  pile,”  Joe  remarked,  admiringly,  to  Hal. 

Our  hero  was  at  school,  as  usual. 

Bob  Fullerton,  too,  was  in  school,  as  was  Gerald  Keat¬ 
ing. 

That  pair,  in  their  glee,  had  hard  worl^to  keep  from  let¬ 
ting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

They  kept  the  secret,  however. 

A  few  men  from  Belmont  who  had  money  to  invest  in 
anything  “likely,”  took  forenoon  trains  to  Mayville  to  look 
into  the  reported  “boom.” 

Rourke  still  hoped  something  good  would  come  out  of  it, 
though  he  shared  our  hero’s  doubts. 

On  the  street,  that  afternoon,  the  pair  had  to  answer  a 
good  many  questions,  nor  could  our  hero  dodge  good  wishes 
and  congratulations. 

“Anyone  who  believes  in  our  luck  mom  than  we  do,” 
laughed  Young  Wide  Awake,  “can  buy  that  Mayville  cow- 
pasture  at  a  fair  speculative  figure.” 

“You  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  assessed  valuation,  though, 
would  you?”  pressed  some  eager  questioners. 

“Not  by  a  long  sight,”  was  Wide’s  emphatic  reply. 

“’Twill  be  fine,  av  it  does  tur-rn  out  a  good  thing,”  mur¬ 
mured  Terry. 

“Provided  my  mother  doesn’t  sell  the  land  before  we  find 
out,”  whispered  Wide.  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  Terry,  after 
her  talk  with  your  scientific  gentleman  last  night,  she  isn’t 
eager  to  part  with  a  hundred  to  have  the  scientist  look  at 
the  place,  and  I  don’t  believe  she’ll  decline  any  reasonable 
offer  for  the  land.” 

“Av  it’s  good,  thin,  Oi  hope  she  don’t  get  the  chans t  to 
sell,”  grunted  Terry. 

Phil  and  Brad,  with  Anita  and  Maud  Denton,  whizzed  by 
in  the  Duroc  auto. 

“Here’s  hoping  you’ll  soon  have  one  of  these  of  your 
own,  Wide !”  Phil  called  out,  gaily. 

“Small  danger,  I  guess,”  laughed  Wide,  to  his  chum. 

Then  his  mind  was  taken  off  of  everything  speculative 
by  the  sight  of  Kitty’s  trim  foot  reaching  clown  from  the 
step  of  a  carriage  that  had  drawn  up  at  the  curb. 

He  and  Terry  hastened  forward  to  greet  their  sweet¬ 
hearts. 

“We’ve  a  few  minutes  to  spare,”  announced  Miss  Kitty. 
“We’re  driving  to  the  station  to  meet  papa  and  Mr.  Vane, 
arid  find  that  we  started  a  trifle  early.” 

There  was  something  in  the  merry  twinkle  of  her  eyes 
which  suggested  that  she  and  Faith  very  likely  had  made 
an  early  start  on  purpose. 

“Miss  Duroc  and  her  cousin,  and  two  of  our  lads  just^ 
went  by  in  an  auto,”  Wide  observed. 

“And  likely  t’  pay  a  fine  or  two,  av  they  keep  up  at  the 
rate  they  were  thraveling,”  hinted  Terry. 

The  girls  were  looking  their  most  charming  in  new,  fetch¬ 
ing  Fall  costumes.  Wide,  who  had  thought  a  few  weeks 
before  that  Kitty  looked  her  loveliest  in  fleecy  Summer  at¬ 
tire,  now  wondered,  as  he  looked  her  over  slyly  and  approv¬ 
ingly,  if  there  could  really  be  any  season  of  tin;  year  at 
which  she  looked  better  Ilian  at  another. 

She  was  an  inch  taller  than  when  he  had  first  known  her, 
fuller  and  rounder,  and  altogether  a  treat  even  to  Wide’s 
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eyes,  accustomed  though  he  was  to  seeing  her  nearly  every 
clay  of  his  life. 

Faith  Vane,  too,  had  greatly  improved  in  point  of  beauty 
during  the  last  few  months,  a  fact  which  Terry  now  noted 
as  though  for  the  first  time. 

“Put  that  watch  of  yours  away,  won’t  you,  please,  Kit?” 
Wide  asked,  smilingly.  “You  keep  glancing  at  it  as  if  in 
a  hurry  to  get  away,  and  every  moment  I  expect  to  see  your 
horses  start.”  ^ 

“We  haven’t  very  long  to  remain,”  sighed  Kitty.  “But 
a  minute  or  two  is  better  than  nothing,  isn’t  it?” 

“A  whole  lot  better,”  Wide  agreed,  promptly. 

“If  you  two  want  to  see  us  longer  than  a  minute  or  two,” 
suggested  Faith,  slyly,  “there’s  one  way  to  make  sure  of  it.” 

“Yes?”  asked  Terrv. 

“You  know  the  way  to  where  we  are  to  be  found.” 

“Av  we  don't,  'tis  not  for  want  av  thraveling  the  road,” 
laughed  Terry. 

“Faith  has  given  you  the  hint,”  smiled  Miss  Kitty,  look¬ 
ing  smilingly,  half-coaxingly,  into  her  lover’s  eyes. 

“To-night,  then  ?”  queried  Young  Wide  Awake. 

“Not  later  than  to-night,”  Kitty  answered. 

“Doesn't  your  father  ever  get  tired  of  seeing  us  call  at 
the  house?” vasked  Halstead. 

“If  he  does  he  never  says  anything  about  it.” 

“Your  father  must  be  a  secretive  man,  then,”  laughed 
Wide. 

“Not  very.” 

“Kit,  dear,  the  young  rascal  is  fishing  for  a  compliment,” 
teased  Faith.  “They  want  you  to  repeat  some  of  the  nice 
things  Mr.  Lester  has  said  about  them.” 

“Then  Mr.  Lester  has  done  us  that  honor?”  laughed 
Wide. 

“If  he  has,”  retorted  Miss  Kitty,  “you  sha’n’t  hear  a 
word  of  what  he  has  said.  Not  here  on  the  street,  anyway. 
That  must*  all  be  reserved  for  you  when  you  call.” 

“May  we  come  rather  early,  then,  to-night?”  laughed 
Wide. 

“We  are  certain  to  be  through  dinner  by  seven-thirty,” 
proclaimed  Faith  Vane. 

\  ells  from  down  the  street  attracted  their  attention. 

Gracious!”  gasped  Kitty.  “That  man  has  no  right  to 
be  driving  an  automobile.” 

Me  s  drunk  he  must  be,”  cried  Wide,  watching  the  an¬ 
tics  of  a  man  all  alone  in  a  touring  car,  who  was  driving  an 
auto  up  the  street  at  rather  fast  speed. 

He  was  handling  the  steering  wheel  so  that  the  car  wob¬ 
bled  all  over  the  street.  ' 

A  crowd  of  citizens,  and  a  policeman  on  foot,  had  started 
to  pursue  the  reckless  driver. 
f  “Stop  him  !”  yelled  someone. 

The  auto  car  came  within  an  inch  of  smashing  the  Lester 
carriage. 

Then  the  driver  of  the  car,  with  a  drunken  leer  on  his 
face,  veered  across  the  street. 

Crash!  Whirr-rr!  Bump! 

Then  a  frenzied  shout  went  up  from  the  onlookers,  for  the 
reckless  one  had  collided  with  a  telephone  pole. 

The  man  himself  was  hurled  out,  falling  a  dozen  feet 
away,  while  the  car  promptly  turned  turtle.  In  a  second  the 
car  was  in  flames. 


To  add  to  the  excitement  another  car  came  swiftly  around 
the  corner. 

Ere  the  driver  of  this  second  car  could  turn  out,  he  ha/1 
collided  glaneingly  with  the  overturned  car. 

Something  going  wrong  with  the  steering  gear,  this  sec¬ 
ond  car  skidded  to  the  sidewalk,  overturned  and  burst  in 
flames. 

The  man  driving  this  second  car  was  hurled  out  and  lay 
still  in  the  street. 

But  from  under  the  burning  second  car,  from  out  of  the 
blazing  flames,  came  the  shriek  of  a  woman. 

“Terry,  old  man,  come  on!”  shouted  Wide,  almost  in  a 
frenzy  himself  as  he  leaped  across  the  street,  bent  on  res¬ 
cuing  the  woman  from  being  burned  alive,  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life. 

— 

CHAPTER  X. 

BOB  LANDS  BIG  GAME. 

“Ring  the  house  alarm,  Hal !”  shouted  Terry,  catching 
sight  of  Lieutenant  Norton  just  as  he  darted  after  Wide. 

Hal  sped  for  all  he  was  worth,  for  there  was  danger  that 
the  second  overturned  auto,  which  lay  close  to  a  wooden 
building,  would  set  fire  to  that  structure. 

As  Wide  reached  the  imperiled  woman,  while  the  gaso¬ 
lene  flames  leaped  up,  he  heard  her  terrified  screams. 

One  of  her  arms  reached  out  frantically. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  seen  of  her  body. 

«/ 

“Has  the  fire  reached  you  yet?”  panted  Wide. 

“Not  yet.  But  I  am  in  pain,  and  the  flames  are  so  near 

that  their  beat - ”  screamed  the  woman,  then  broke  shud- 

deringly  down.  N 

Wide  leaped  in  as  close  as  he  could  get  to  the  car. 

He  took  hold  of  one  edge  of  the  tonneau,  while  the  gaso¬ 
lene  flames  licked  out  threateningly  at  his  feet. 

“Come  on,  Terry!  Never  mind  the  fire,”  called  Wide. 

The  two  together  exerted  all  their  strength  to  lift  one 
side  of  the  overturned  car  enough  to  enable  the  woman  to 
crawl  out. 

But  their  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  task/ 

“Here,  you  men,  forward!  Don’t  mind  a  little  thing 
like  a  bum!”  quavered  the  young  fire  captain. 

Several  of  the  men  in  the  crowd  sprang  forward,  then 
dodged  back  from  the  flames. 

“Come  on  !  There’s  a  woman's  life  at  stake !”  challenged 
Wide. 

“Av  ye  dassent  get  in,”  growled  Terry  without  meaning 
to  be  funny  at  such  a  time,  “thin  lind  us  some  av  jure 
muscle,  annyway!” 

“Here’s  a  crowbar !”  called  a  porter,  running  up  the  side¬ 
walk. 

He  got  in  close  with  Terry  and  Wide,  and  between  them 
they  prodded  the  bar  under  the  car. 

“Now,  then,  all  together!”  panted  Young  Wide  Awake. 

The  heavy  weight  yielded  somewhat  under  their  com¬ 
bined  efforts. 

Then  another  man  plucked  up  the  courage  to  leap  in  and 
add  a  hand. 

Now  that  side  of  the  car  was  raised  some  foot  and  a  half 

at  least. 

The  flames,  however,  licked  further  outx 
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Terrv  stood  staunchly  at  his  post,  not  minding  a  few 
>llrns  that  assailed  his  legs. 

v  “Ca V°.U  hold  it?  so>  without  my  help?”  demanded 
<mng  \\  id©  Awake.  “If  so.  I'll  try  to  get  in  under  the 

'car. 


Mill  another  man  came  forward,  adding  his  weight  and 
muscle. 


•  w/°r  rest  of  the  near“by  onlookers,  they  seemed  to 
teel  that  there  were  now  enough  hands  at  the  long  crow¬ 
bar. 

1  TV  ide  was  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  close  to  the  car 

and  peering  under,  yet  trying  to  keep  his  face  away  from 
the  flames.  • 

“Can  you  get  out,  madam?”  he  called. 

“INo !”  she  shrieked.  “Save  me !” 

Are  you  pinned?” 

b  b  think  not.  But  T  can’t  move  my  right  leg.” 

At  that  \  oung  Wide  Awake  hesitated  no  longer. 

.  move^  swiftly,  not  minding  minor  burns  that  assailed 
him,  until  he  could  get  a  good  grip  on  the  woman’s  body. 
As  he  took  hold  of  her  she  shrieked  again. 

“Don’t  mind  if  I  hurt.  It’s  your  life  I’m  saying,”  he 
called  to  her. 


« 


u 


He  had  a  few  burns  on  his  arms  by  this  time.  His  face 
felt  blistered. 


But  he  held  to  the  woman,  dragging  her  out  despite  her 
shrieks  of  anguish. 

“Hurroo!”  jnlled  Terry. 

For  Wide  was  out  from  under  the  car,  and  was  lifting  the 
l  woman. 


As  he  raised  her,  her  clothing  proved  to  be  afire. 

“Jump  wid  her — thin  stop!”  yelled  Terry. 

TV  ide  darted  swiftly  away  with  the  woman,  going  more 
than  a  dozen  feet  ere  he  stopped. 

Then  he  bent,  put  her  down  and  began  to  beat  out  the 
flames  where  they  smouldered  or  flared  in  her  clothing. 

Terry  Rourke  had  followed  at  a  bounding  leap  and  was 
.  now  doing  as  much  for  the  smoking  clothing  of  his  chum. 

So  absorbed  had  both  been  that  neither  had  noted  the 
sounding  of  the  house  call  on  the  fire-alarm  system. 

But  now  Washington  1,  two-thirds  manned,  came  up  on 


III 

the  jump. 

There  were  quickly  hands  enough  to  do  everything. 

The  wooden  building  had  already  caught  fire,  but  the 
stream  quickly  stopped  that,  and  also  put  out  the  blazing 

**  cars. 

In  the  meantime  a  physician  had  ascertained  that  the 
woman’s  right  leg  had  been  broken  in  the  overturning. 

She  had  been  slightly  pinned,  too,  by  that  leg,  until  the 
lifting  of  one  side  of  the  car  had  released  her. 

A3  for  the  drunken  fellow,  who  had  caused  all  the  trouble, 
he  bad  escaped  with  bruises,  and  the  shock  had  done  much 


to  sober  him. 


But  the  young  woman’s  cousin,  her  companion,  who  had 
Ibeeii  pitched  from  the  second  car,  was  now  picked  up — 


dead. 


Not  until  the  excitement  had  quieted  did  Wide  and  Terry 
discover  that  they  had  received  small  and  now  smarting 
burns  about  the  arms. 

Wide,  in  addition,  had  one  tiny  but  painful  burn  on  his 
The  drunken  cause  of  the  trouble  was  taken  away  by  the 


police,  the  young  woman  was  taken  away  in  an  express 
wagon,  and  the  authorities  took  charge  of  the  dead  body  of 
her  companion. 

Glancing  across  the  street  the  chums  saw  the  white  faces 
of  Kitty  and  Faith. 

Yet  both  reached  out  a  hand  to  their  respective  sweet¬ 
hearts. 

“Dick,”  throbbed  Kitty,  “I  was  very  proud  of  you !” 

“I  wonder  if  your  father  will  say  as  much  for  you?” 
laughed  Young  Wide  Awake. 

Kitty,  with  a  gasp  of  recollection,  drew  out  her  tiny 
watch. 

“  Dick,  that  train  must  have  been  in  five  minutes.  Thank 
you  for  reminding  me.” 

The  Lester  carriage  went  rapidly  down  the  street,  while 
Joe  coaxed  Wide  and  Terry  up  to  the  drug  store  for  a  look 
at  their  burns. 

These  burns  smarted  somewhat,  but  were  in  no  sense 
crippling. 

Joe  applied  soothing  washes,  and  then  declared: 

“There,  you  two  are  ready  for  the  next  fire,  or  anything 
else  that  comes  along.” 

“D’yez  think  Oi  could  fight?”  whispered  Terry,  grimly, 
so  that  Wide  did  not  overhear  him. 

“I’d  hate  to  have  to  stand  in  front  of  you,”  laughed  Joe. 
“Come  on  wid  me,  thin,  till  I  shake  Wide,  somehow. 
There  may  be  something  doing.” 

“Good  enough,”  chuckled  Joe.  “I’ll  help  you  lose 
Wide.” 

Slyly  enough  word  was  passed  around. 

Two  or  three  of  the  fellows  very  reluctantly  undertook  to 
keep  our  hero’s  attention  while  Terry  and  some  of  the  others 
got  away. 

“Where’s  Terry?”  asked  Wide,  after  a  while,  as  a  little 
group  of  the  Washingtons  stood  at  a  street  corner. 

“Dunno,”  responded  Brad.  “Down  at  the  engine-house, 
I  guess.” 

A  stroll  down  there,  however,  resulted  in  finding  no 
Rourke. 

For  that  matter,  the  fire-house  had  been  deserted  until 
the  arrival  of  Wide’s  little  party. 

Terry,  in  the  meantime,  had  slipped  away  writh  Hal,  Joe 
and  a  few  other  fellows,  while  another  group  of  a  dozen  pro¬ 
ceeded  separately  to  the  same  place. 

Vengeful  Terry  had  discovered  that  Captain  Fred,  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  by  three  or  four  Neptunes,  often  strolled 
down  Ellis  Street,  half-way  downtown,  along  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon. 

Terry’s  party  reached  a  vacant  lot  along  that  route. 

Here  the  late  grass  was  tall.  Several  of  the  Washingtons 
hid  themselves,  while  Terry  and  Joe  squatted  near  the 
street. 

That  other  crowd  of  a  dozen  reached  the  lot  from  the 
rear,  also  hiding  themselves. 

Then  followed  a  long  wait,  hut  at  last  Captain  Fred  Par¬ 
sons,  accompanied  by  Larry  Downes,  Brick  Houston,  Bob 
and  Keating,  hove  in  sight. 

Fred  espied  Terry  and  Joe,  and  knew  them  to  be  “bad 
medicine,”  but  he  felt  safe  that  his  own  escort  offered  abun¬ 
dant  protection,  so  he  kept  on  until  he  reached  the  Wash¬ 
ington.  pair,  who  looked  up  at  the  Nep tunes  curiously. 

Say,  don’t  you  fellows  know,”  rasjfed  Fred,  “that  there 
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have  boon  a  good  many  complaints  about  tramps  sleeping  on 
this  field ?” 

“Pass  on,  thin,”  grinned  Terry.  “There  do  be  as  good 
places  lower  down.” 

“Say,  I  don’t  want  any  of  your  guff,”  retorted  Parsons. 

“What  wud  yez  do  av  ye  got  more?”  demanded  Terry, 
leaping  to  his  feet. 

doe  got  up,  too,  though  slowly,  as  though  there  were  no 
need  for  haste. 

“What  would  I  do?”  repeated  Fred.  “I’d - ” 

He  stopped  short,  his  jaw  dropping  in  consternation. 

For  now  the  hidden  Washingtons  were  beginning  to 
show  themselves. 

They  had  spread  out,  too,  in  a  way  that  cut  off  the  escape 
of  any  of  the  Neptunes. 

“What  does  this  all  mean?”  demanded  Fred,  nervously, 
and  angrily,  too.  “What  is  this  all — an  ambush?” 

“Oi  dunno  what  ye’d  call  it,”  jeered  Terry.  “Oi  know* 
on’y  wan  thing  thot’s  likely  to  happen,  ye  thafe!” 

“WJiat’s  that?”  demanded  Fred,  angrily. 

“A  thafe,”  insisted  Rourke,  coolly,  but  with,  a  wicked 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  “It's  the  same  name  thot  Oi  called  yez 
the  other  night.  Oi'm  here  to  back  it  up,  ye  thafe,  blaggard, 
scoundhrel,  sneak,  liar — but  Oi’m  running  out  av  breath 
and  out  av  names,  too,  and  Oi  haven’t  said  the  half  thot  Oi 
think  av  yez !  ’Tis  a  fight  Oi’m  afther,  ye  omadhaun,  and 
tis  a  fight  the  like  av  which  ye  niver  r-ran  up  against  be¬ 
fore,  ye  lying  thafe.  ’Tis  a  fight,  likewise,  thot  ye  can’t  be 
dodging.” 

“See  here,”  broke  in  Larry,  coldly,  “what’s  the  occasion 
of  all  this?” 

“As  a  question  thot  comes  from  a  fairly  dacint  man,  Oi’ll 
answer  it,”  rejoined  Rourke.  “’Tis  for  a  cowardly  thriek 
\ure  captain  did  the  other  nighk  He’s  had  many  a  thry 
to  lick  Wide,  and  always  has  yure  captain  taken  second 
honors  in  anny  such  meeting.  So  he  thried  to  do  up  Wide 
be  the  on’y  way  thot  he  could  do  it.  The  other  night  he 
sneaked  up  behind  Wide,  sthruck  him  down  from  behind, 
tied  his  hands,  and  beat  him  insinsible.” 

(  ^  s  a  cried  I  red,  though  his  face  went  white. 

“Thot  remark  is  wan  thot  ye’ll  have  the  chanst  to  back  up 

widout  delay,”  said  Terry,  drily.  “Now,  thin,  into  the  field 
wld  yez !” 

“I  won’t !”  flared  Fred.  “I  won’t  take  any  orders  from  a 
fellowr  like  you.” 

“Bedad,  thin,  ye  will !”  roared  Terry. 

He  and  Hal  seized  the  fellowr  on  either  side,  wheeled  him 
about  and  rushed  him  Into  the  field,  pitching  him  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  excitement,  Keating  tried  to  make  a  dash  away, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  alarm  to  the  Nep¬ 
tune  fire-house,  but  Joe  and  Phil  pounced  upon  him,  treat¬ 
ing  him  in  the  same  fashion  that  Captain  Fred  had  hist 
been  handled. 

The  other  Neptunes  came  along  sensibly,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  other  choice  about  it. 

“Now,  get  up,  Par-rsons,  and  sthrip  to  condition.”  com¬ 
manded  Terry,  tossing  off  his  coat.  “  Be  quick  about  it 
too.” 


“J  won’t  fight,  you,”  gnarled  Fred.  “This  is  an  ambush 
-mighty  near  to  an  assassination.” 

“Faith,”  snapped  ferry,  “afther  what  ye  did,  ye  sneak. 


Oi’m  thinking  ye  can  have  it  as  near  to  an  assassination  as 
ye  want.  Get  up  and  fight  me,  or  stand  for  having  th'* 
whole  gang  jump  ye  and  give  ye  worrse  than  ye  gave  Wide. 
What’ll  it  be — stand  up  and  face  me,  or  stay  where  ye  ar-re 
and  take  it  from  all  av  us?” 

Cursing,  Parsons  got  upon  his  feet. 

“I’m  glad  I’ve  got  witnesses  enough  to  prove  that  this  is 
no  fair  fight,”  he  said,  in  a  parched  voice. 

“’Tis  punishment,  more  than  fight,  we’re  afther,”  Terry 
admitted.  “But  av  ye’ll  face  me,  and  take  it  all  from  me, 
thin  ye’ll  have  only  w*an  inimy  to  face  instead  av  a  dozen." 

Fred  sullenly  prepared  himself  for  the  encounter. 

“Is  this  to  be  a  fair  fight?”  he  demanded,  suspiciously. 

“  Av  ye’ll  stand  up  to  me,  ye’ll  have  on’y  me  to  handle,  av 
thot’s  what  ye  mean.  Av  ye  can  thump  me,  thin  ’tis  all  well 
for  yez,  for  the  gang  won’t  handle  me  own  throubles.  But 
av  Oi  get  the  best  av  it,  and  ye  think  Oi’ll  stop  whin  ye  cry 
‘enough,’  thin  ye’ve  got  some  more  guessing  to  do. 
Par-rsons,  ye  unspeakable  blaggard,  av  Oi  gert  the  hist  av 
this,  thin,  in  remimbrance  av  Wide,  Oi’ll  go  as  far  as  Oi 
like  wid  yez  !  Now,  put  up  yure  hands,  for  the  band’s  going 
t’  play.” 

Parsons  knew  that  he  was  “in  for  it.” 

All  the  savagery  in  his.  nature  came  to  the  top,  for  he 
felt  like  a  cornered  rat. 

He  was  even  aware  that  he  did  not  come  in  very  largely 
for  the  sympathy  of  his  own  comrades,  and  that  knowledge 
gave  him  a  desperate  courage  in  addition. 

Yet,  withal,  he  was  nearly  cool,  for  he  knew  that  any  mis¬ 
step  in  the  encounter  would  be  taken  instant  advantage  of 
by  Rourke. 

So,  for  nearly  a  full  minute  the  two  hard  fighters  ex¬ 
changed  blows,  or  parried  them,  without  any  advantage  on 
either  side. 

Then  Terry  emitted  a  snort. 

Captain  Fred  knew  that  meant  mischief  of  some  sort,  and 
it  worried  him. 

Three  neat  feints  came  from  the  Irish  lad,  but  Parsons 
parried  them  all.  Then — swat! 

It  was  a  fearful  left-hander  that  closed  one  of  Fred's 
eyes  tight. 

He  bellowed  with  the  shock  of  it,  but  kept  on  fighting. 

He  was  gone,  though,  when  a  skin-breaking  jab  landed 
under  his  other  eye. 

Now  he  fought  like  a  blinded  bull,  barely  able  to  see 
Rourke,  who  danced  around  him  tantalizingly,  working  in 
some  fearful  blows. 


Fred  longed  for  a  knockout,  blow  that  should  end  it  all, 
but  vengeful  Terry  was  not  dealing  in  knock-outs. 

All  over  the  face  of  his  opponent  the  Irish  lad’s  fist 
played  ;  then  up  and  down  Parsons’s  rib  cage. 

Prods  over  the  kidneys,  swats  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
lower-rib  blows,  jolts  in  the  neck — Terry  was  administering 
all  the  different  kinds  of  blows  he  could  think  of  with  the 
skill  and  patience  of  an  artist  in  that  line. 

Once  Parsons  tried  dropping  to  his  knees,  but  Tern* 
biffed*  him  one  smartly  across  the  chin,  gruffly  ordering  him 
to  his  feet. 

I  hen  Fred  realized,  with  sickening  fear,  that  this  fight 
must  go  on  until  lie  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  on-looking  Neptunes.  powerless  to  interfere  or  to 
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gel  a'v  they  realized  the  fulness  of  the  punish- 

nitut  that  Terry  was  administering.  - 

Finalh,  Pardons,  though  he  fought  on,  dispiritedly,  be¬ 
gan  to  cry.  r  J 

|  "Bab-V. taunt«l  Kourke.  “Somewan  run  afther  his  hot- 

f  |  But  ParsonJ  C0lll<3  not  stop  crying,  though  he  began  to 
■  swear,  too,  as  he  blindly  tried  to  defend  himself. 

e  wa?  glowing  weaker  and  dizzier,  but  Rourke  would 

not  even  administer  what  would  have  been  the  merciful 

-  knock-out  blow. 

Only  when  Terry  saw  that  his  man  could  barely  stand 

did  he  pause,  while  Fred,  realizing  a  halt,  let  his  arms  drop 
p  weakly  to  his  side. 

I  “ l'e  y1!3!’6’"  demanded  Terry,  “d  yez  admit,  now.  what  ye 
aid  to  Wide?”  .  J 

Parsons  did  not  answer 

-  ^pahe!  roared  Terry.  “Or,  be  the  powers,  Oi’ll  keep 
,,yez  going  another  ten  minutes  yet.” 

“I— I  did  what  you  say,”  stammered  Captain  Fred, 
weakly. 

“Ye  admit  it?” 

“Y-y-yes.” 

.  u Thin  ye  lied  whin  ye  said  ye  didn't?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ye’re  a  liar,  thin?” 

“Y-y-y-ye?.” 

“And  a  thafe?” 

“Yes.” 

“A  sneak?” 

“Yres.” 

A  blaggard  and  a  scoundhrel?” 

Yres,  oh,  yes!” 

“Ye’re  nothing  thot  it’s  fit  for  a  dacint  human  being  to 
associate  wid,  Par-rsons  ?” 

“Y-v-y — no!” 

“And  iverywan  prisint  who  hears  yez  believes  yez,”  said 
Terry,  grimly.  a  Ye've  the  wor-rst  misfit  av  a  soul, 
Par-rsons,  av  annvwan  thot  iver  lived  in  the  United  States 
Ye're  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  thot  has  to  shelter  yez,  and  like¬ 
wise  to  the  counthry  thot  yure  ancestors  came  from.  Now, 
get  off  the  field,  or  Oi’ll  forget  how  weak  ye  ar-re,  and  be 
kicking  yez  off.” 

Brick  Houston  picked  up  the  coat  and  other  belongings  of 
the  sadly  battered  captain  of  the  Neptunes,  while  Bob  and 
"Harry,  neither  of  them  wasting  any  sympathy  on  their  cap¬ 
tain,  led  him  away. 

“Did  Oi  do  too  much  to  hftn,  fellers?”  asked  Terry,  look- 
bug  around  at  the  Washingtons. 

“No!”  declared  Joe,  promptly.  “Not  enough,  if  any¬ 
thing.” 

But  it  was  to  Hal,  the  quiet  one,  who  spoke  hut  little,  that 
all  looked  for  the  final  verdict. 

“It  was  a  just  punishment  for  a  dirty,  scoundrelly  act,” 
spoke  the  young  lieutenant  of  the  Washingtons. 

“Thin  there’ll  he  no  need  for  Wide  to  be  taking  anny 
further  notice  of  the  matther,”  spoke  our  hero’s  mascot 
eh  in.  “ Maybe  Oi  butted  in,  hut  Oi  had  the  feeling  in  me 
thot  0;  wanted  to  take  care  av  Par-rsons  mesilf.” 

Slowly  the  young  Washingtons  strolled  back  to  their  own 
po/iion  of  the  town. 

For  one  thing,  they  didn’t  want  to  have  the  look  of  beat- 
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ing  a  hasty  retreat  in  ease  a  delegation  from  the  Neptune 
fit  e-house  took  it  into  their  heads  to  avenge  their  captain. 
But  no  Neptunes  appeared  in  pursuit. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  N  eptunes  were  beginning  to  be  ashamed 
enough  of  their  captain. 

I  don  t  see,”  whispered  Bob  to  Gerald  Keating,  “why 
the  bad  blood  between  the  two  companies  can’t  be  worked 
out  in  my  way.  You  can  bet,  Gerald,  that  you  and  I  through 
our  little  fake  oil  job,  will  cause  Halstead  more  uneasiness 
than  any  three  lickings  could  do.”  , 

“Oh,  you’re  all  right,  Bob,”  declared  Keating. 

YWung  Fullerton  swelled  with  pleasure. 

Had  that  young  jobster,  however,  been  able  to  look  in  on 
his  father  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  felt  less  pleased 
with  himself. 

For  Mr.  Fullerton,  senior,  accompanied  by  p  lawyer,  had 
dropped  in  at  the  office  of  Mrs.  Halstead. 

“I  almost  hate  to  sell  you  the  land,  Mr.  Fullerton,”  Mrs. 
Halstead  was  saying,  “for,  of  course,  it  may  turn  out  that 
this  oil  boom  is  nothing  but  a  false  alarm,  a  flash  in  the 
pan,  so  to  speak.” 

“I  understand  the  chances,  madam,”  responded  Bob’s 
father.  “I  have  been  up  to  look  at  the  property  to-day,  and, 
while  the  farmers  thereabouts  tell  me  that  the  water  was  not 
as  oily  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  yet  1  believe  there  is  a 
chance,  a  good  chance,  indeed,  that  the  property  will  de¬ 
velop  into  something  in  the  way  of  a  good  oil  property.  It 
is  the  chance  that  I  am  offering  to  buy,  Mrs.  Halstead.  If 
it  were  a  sure  thing  that  the  property  was  a  valuable  pro¬ 
ducer,  then  of  course  I  would  expect  to  pay  several  times  as 
much  as  I  have  offered  for  your  land.” 

I  have  had  a  talk  with  a  scientific  man  who  rather 
scouts  the  notion  that  oil  could  flow  through  a  soil  and  rock 
formation  of  the  kind  that  is  found  at  Mayville,”  continued 
Wide’s  mother. 

“Scientific  men  are  very  excellent  people,  and  often  know 
a  lot,  yet  they  sometimes  makp  big  mistakes,  like  the  rest 
of  humanity,”  replied  Mr.  Fullerton.  “Now,  Mrs.  Hal¬ 
stead,  let  me  ask  you  again  if  you  will  accept  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  that  I  offer  you  for  a  deed  to  your  laud  ?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Fullerton,  if  you  agree  that  you  understand 
that  I  know  pothing  as  to  the  real  value  that  the  land  may 
or  may  not  have.” 

“I  agree  to  all  that,”  responded  Bob’s  father,  “and  de¬ 
clare  that  T  am  buying  the  land  purely  as  a  speculative 
proposition.” 

“Then  1  accept  your  price,  Mr.  Fullerton.” 

“Very  good ;  my  lawyer  has  the  deed  with  him,  ready  to 
be  signed  and  witnessed.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Fullerton  left  the  typewriting  of¬ 
fice  with  a  deed  to  Mrs.  Halstead’s  Mayville  land. 

Wide’s  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  sat  looking  at  a  neat 
little  pile  of  hills  that  stood  for  two  thousand  dollars. 

“I  hope  I've  done  the  wisest  thing  for  my  boy,”  sighed 
the  good  woman,  wistfully. 

“Jones,”  said  Mr.  Fullerton  to  his  lawyer,  as  the  two 
stepped  along  the  street,  “I’m  satisfied  that  I’ve  done  the 
best  stroke  of  business  to-day  that  I’ve  done  in  years.” 

“I’m  sure  I  hope  so,  sir,”  replied  the  lawyer,  cautiously. 

Young  Wide  Awake,  in  the  meantime,  wondering  where 
all  tlii!  fellows  could  be,  when  there  were  usually  so  many  of 
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them  on  Main  Street,  was  walking  down  again  slowly  toward 
the  fire-house. 

“ Seen  any  of  our  Washingtons  lately?”  Wide  asked,  halt¬ 
ing  a  small  boy. 

“Nope,”  replied  that  youngster,  truthfully. 

“Is  your  name  Halstead?”  called  a  much  begoggled  man, 
driving  a  touring  car  slowly  in  at  the  curb. 

“Yes,”  our  hero  replied,  presently. 

“Then  I  hope  you’re  the  same  Halstead  that  rescued  Miss 
Swanson  from  under  an  overturned  auto  this  afternoon.” 

“Yes,”  Wide  nodded. 

“Miss  Swanson  has  been  taken  to  the  home  of  friends  in 
the  suburbs,”  continued  the  man  in  the  car.  “She  is  doing 
as  well  as  can  be  expected,  but  still,  she  is  in  a  pretty  bad 
way.  She  is  insisting  that  she  must  see  you  and  thank  you. 
She  is  very  positive  that  she  must  see  you.  You’ll  humor  a 
sick  young  woman  that  way,  won’t  you  ?” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course,”  nodded  Wide,  pleasantly,  “though 
I  wish  she’d  leave  out  the  thanks.” 

“Jump  in,  then,  on  the  front  seat  with  me,  and  I’ll  spin 
you  out  there  quick,  and  bring  you  back  again.” 

Young  Wide  Awake  entered  the  auto,  and  started  away, 
with  never  a  suspicion  but  that  all  was  as  right  as  it  looked. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  GRUDGE. 

“I  supposed  the  young  lady  would  be  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital, ’’  Wide  remarked  to  the  man  driving  the  car. 

“They  were  taking  her  there,”  was  the  answer,  “when 
our  folks  came  along  and  insisted  that  she  be  taken  to  our 
place.” 

Then  the  man  was  silent,  as  though  the  running  of  his 
machine,  which  was  going  at  a  good  clip,  needed  all  his  at¬ 
tention. 

Wide  looked  the  fellow  over  a  bit  curiously  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 

Of  the  face  or  its  expression  our  hero  could  make  out  but 
little,  since  the  man’s  cap  was  pulled  down  well  over  his 
brow,  while  he  wore  one  of  the  largest  pair  of  auto  goggles 
that  our  hero  had  ever  seen. 

There  was  something  rather  familiar  about  the  fellow’s 
general  make-up. 

Our  hero  felt  that  he  had  seen  him  before,  though  he 
could  not  place  him. 

“  Who  are  your - ”  our  hero  began,  but  his  companion 

cut  him  short  with : 

“If  you  don't  mind,  I  won’t  talk  much,  for  I’m  watching 
my  machine.” 

After  that  Wide  remained  silent,  while  the  car  sped  on 
out  of  Belmont,  and  along  a  suburban  road  to  the  south¬ 
ward. 

Some  two  miles  beyond  the  city  the  car  wheeled  swiftly, 
running  up  a  broad  drive  to  a  big,  oldfashioned  residence. 

“Why,  I  thought  this  place  was  unoccupied,”  cried  Wide. 

“It  was  until  a  week  ago.  Our  folks  have  taken  it  for  the 
winter.”  explained  the  man,  then  bent  over  his  machinery. 

He  stopped  just  before  the  door,  saying: 

“Jump  out  and  I'll  let  you  in.” 

Wide  leaped  out  of  the  car,  but  exclaimed  : 

“  I  Told  on,  my  friend.  I  don't  know  that  I  like  the  looks 
of  things  1” 


“Doesn’t  make  a  blamed  bit  of  difference  whether  you  do 
or  not,”  came  the  cheerful  answer,  as  the  fellow  leaped  at 
the  3'oung  fire  captain,  grappling  with  him. 

The  door  opened,  three  more  rough-looking  fellows  piling 

down  the  steps. 

Overpowered,  Wide  was  lifted  and  borne  up  the  steps 
with  a  rush,  the  door  slamming  behind  him. 

“Now,  you  can  yell  a  little,  if  3’ou  want,  or  swear,  just  a^ 
pleases  you  most,”  proposed  the  fellow  who  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  gang. 

“Oho!  I  know  you  well  enough,”  uttered  Wide. 

“Yes;  we’ve  met  before,”  came  the  grim  response.  Me 
were  a  little  hurried,  then,  but  we  11  have  time  to  make 
things  more  entertaining  for  3Tou  now.” 

“You’re  the  fellows  who  tried  to  lift  the  cash  out  of  the 

bank.” 

“  Say  it  as  loud  as  you  want,”  grimaced  the  leader. 
“There’s  nobody  else  to  hear  you.  W  e’re  going  to  reckon 
with  30U,  too,  young  feller.  Do  you  know  how  much  you 
and  jfour  kids  kept  us  from  getting?” 

“About  eighty  thousand,  I  believe.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  how  we  feel  toward  a  meddler  who 
stopped  us  from  making  that  kind  of  a  haul:'”  demanded 
the  leader  savagely. 

They  were  in  the  hallway,  into  which  none  of  the  unshut¬ 
tered  windows  looked. 

“The  police  know  you’re  still  in  this  part  of  the  country",’ 
bluffed  Young  Wide  Awake.  “In  fact,  they  feel  pretty 
sure  about  getting  you  all.  Do  you  think  it’s  going  to  be 
wise  to  add  another  crime  to  your  list,  to  be  paid  for  to  the* 
police  who  will  have  you  before  dark?” 

“Oh,  they’ll  have  us  before  dark,  will  they?”  sneered  the 
leader. 

“I  believe  so,”  returned  Young  Wide  Awake,  with  all  the 
coolness  that  he  could  throw  into  his  voice. 

“Why  are  you  taking  all  this  trouble  to  put  us  wise, 
then  ?” 

“Because  I  suppose  you  intend  to  wreak  some  wicked 
kind  of  a  vengeance  on  me.” 

“We  do,”  came  the  prompt  assurance. 

“Then  don’t  you  see,”  smiled  Wide,  trying  hard  to  appear 
at  ease,  “that  anything  you  do  to  me  will  add  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  that  you’ll  have  to  pay  to  the  law?” 

“You  don’t  know  who  we  are,  I  see,”  retorted  the  leader, 
with  a  hideous  grin.  < 

“No;  I  don’t  believe  I  do,”  Wide  admitted,  after  looking 
thoughtfully  at  all  four  of  the  glowering  rascals. 

“If  you  did,  you'd  know  that  we  don't  stand  much  afraid*' 
of  extra  penalties.  All  four  of  us  have  records  that  will  cost 
us  our  lives  when  the  day  comes  that  we  meet  our  fate  in 
court,” 

Young  Wide  Awake  paled  at  the  threat  that  these  words, 
carried. 

If  they  spoke  the  truth,  these  men  would  not  stop  at  mur-  * 
der,  since  they  were  already  accused  of  other  crimes  of  that.  I 
kind. 

“M ell,  you  ve  got  me,”  admitted  Wide,  with  a  sigh.  “I 
can’t  stop  you  this  time.” 

“Not  as  you  did  the  other  time.”  snarled  the  leader,  add¬ 
ing  a  string  of  oaths.  “But  you'll  never  stop  us.  or  any¬ 
one  again.” 
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One  o.  i he  rascals  seized  Wide  by  the  shoulders  from  be- 


Another  grabbed  at  the  young  fireman’s  hair,  as  though 
sav  ge.v  bent  on  pulling  out  a  handful  of  it. 

“  1  hat  s  right,  boys.  Tune  the  meddler  up  a  bit  before  we 
ge:  down  to  real  business  with  him,”  nodded  the  leader. 

.  y  loP  •  When  they  had  tugged  at  his  hair  long  enough  to 
bring  out  the  cold  perspiration  of  acute  suffering,  one  of 
the  wretches  tripped  the  young  fireman,  throwing  him  flat 
on  his  face. 

“Twist  his  arms  some,”  advised  the  leader,  grimly. 
*  That  always  makes  a  fellow  tuneful.” 

For  fully  fiye  minutes  they  held  the  young  fireman  to  the 
•floor,  continuing  the  arm-twisting. 

Though  the  torture  broke  no  bones,  the  agony  of  it  was 
•fearful. 


Then,  for  a  few  moments,  they  let  him  lie  there,  resting 
from  his  torment. 


They  re  thinking  up  the  next  devilish  work,  I  suppose  ” 
Wide  gritted,  inwardly. 

That  arm-twisting  had  frightfully  aggravated  the  smart¬ 
ing  and  pain  from  the  burns  on  his  arms. 

And  Y  ide  vas  yet  to  know  the  pain  of  more  burns,  for, 
presently,  stripping  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  while  two 
of  the  quartette  sat  on  him,  the  leader  of  the  safe-blowers 
amused  himself  by  lighting  matches  and  holding  the  flames 
pear  the  soles  of  Wide’s  bare  feet. 

“Now,  let  him  stand  up,”  commanded  the  leader. 

When  our  hero  got  to  his  feet,  he  found  himself  hobbling 
•  painfully,  though  this  torment  had  not  been  made  as  severe 
as  he  had  feared  it  would  be. 

“I  s’  pose  by  this  time  you’re  sorry,  ain’t  you,  that  you 
-ever  laid  eyes  on  our  crowd?”  demanded  the  leader. 

can  t  honestly  say  that  you’re  the  best  people  I  ever 
met,'’  Young  Wide  Awake  retorted,  with  a  grimace. 

He  hoped  that  an  appearance  of  true  gameness  would 
arouse  their  admiration  enough  to  induce  them  to  go  more 
lightly  on  the  torture. 

Y  e  can  t  stay  here  all  day,  you  know,”  advised  one  of 
the  quartette. 

£.r  “That’s  right,”  nodded  the  leader.  “Well,  then,  boys, 
since  w  e  ve  done  enough  to  show  our  young  guest  how  amus¬ 
ing  we  can  be,  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  get  the  rest  of  this 
business  over  with  promptly  now.” 

.  As  he  spoke  he  thrust  one  hand  inside  his  vest, 
h  He  drew  his  hand  out  again,  a  steel  blade  flashing  there. 

Sorry  we  can’t  let  you  take  a  look  outdoors  first,” 
growled  the  leader,  “for  you’ve  taken  your  last  look  at  the 
world.  Hold  him  there.  Bill  and  Jem.  It  won’t  take  me 
but  a  secoffd !” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 


When  Terry  and  his  crowd  came  back  they  hunted  for 
-Wide,  to  tell  him  the  news  of  the  meeting  with  Parsons. 
But  our  hero  had  just  vanished  from  view  in  that  to  urine 


<"ar. 


A-  the  young  Washingtons  inquired  for  our  hero,  one 
rr.z!!  boy  spoke  up : 
y  “Wide?  lie  w*  nt  off  in  an  auto.” 

“  Wb  ere  ? ”  d  e rn a  n  d ed  Terry. 


I  ‘  Y  by,  I  was  talking  with  him,  when  a  man  came  up  in  a 
big  red  car,  and  said  that  the  young  lady  that  was  hurt  in 
that  auto  accident  wanted  to  see  him.” 

“Did  Wide  go  off  wid  him?”  asked  Rourke. 

“Yes.” 

“  Thin  our  lad  is  down  at  the  hospital,”  nodded  Terry. 
“He’ll  be  back  soon.” 

“Hospital?”  said  the  small  boy.  “Oh,  no.  He  didn’t  go 
that  way.  That’s  the  way  he  went,”  pointing. 

Then  Yride  didn’t  go  to  see  the  young  lady,”  broke  in 

Joe,  ‘for  I  happen  to  know  that’s  where  she  was  taken. 
She’s  there  now.” 

<  “Well,  Yhde  went  off  with  the  man  in  that  other  direc¬ 
tion.  That’s  all  I  know,”  insisted  the  small  boy.  “And 
the  man  said  he  was  going  to  take  him  to  the  young  lady, 
who  wanted  to  see  him.” 

Hal  and  Joe  looked  puzzled,  while  into  Rourke’s  eyes  a 
sudden  look  of  suspicion  shot. 

“Fellers,”  he  muttered,  “Oi’m  wondhering  av  there’s 
some  game  av  plant  in  all  this?” 

“Who’d  want  to  do  anything  to  Wide?”  queried  Hal. 

Maybe  the  safe-blowers,”  replied  Terry,  looking  worried. 

“Terry,  is  Dick  around  here  anywhere?”  called  Kitty 
Lester,  as  her  father’s  machine  drew  up  at  the  curb.  “We’ve 
got  the  car  out  and  are  ready  to>take  you  both  for  a  spin.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Kit!”  cried  Terry,  then  leaped  up  into  the 
car  and  told  her  what  was  in  his  mind. 

While  he  was  still  hurriedly  talking,  the  handsome  big 
Duroc  car  came  from  the  opposite  direction  with  Anita  and 
Maud  in  it. 

There  was  a  hurried  conference. 

“It  don’t  look  good  to  me — not  a  bit  av  it!”  rang  Terry 
Rourke’s  voice,  anxiously. 

“You’d  better  take  this  car  and  give  chase,”  cried  Kitty, 
“if  you  can  only  find  out  which  way  they  went.” 

“And  this  car,  too,”  urged  Anita,  springing  down  to  the 
ground.  “Hurry,  boys,  do,  for  there  may  be  really  some¬ 
thing  wrong.” 

Then  the  young  firemen  piled  into  both  cars,  as  many,  as 
could  squeeze  in,  and  a  fast  start  was  made  in  the  direction 
that  AYide’s  guide  had  taken. 

“There’s  the  very  )blamed  cap,  now!”  almost  shouted 
Terry,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  red  car  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  house  into  which  our  hero  had  been  decoyed. 
"Stop  here!” 

He  threw  up  a  hand,  a  signal  that  halted  the  other  car 
behind  them. 

Then,  after  piling  out,  the  young  firemen  stole  swiftly 
across  the  grounds. 

It  was  Terry,  alone,  who  mounted  the  front  steps,  listen¬ 
ing  at  the  closed  door. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  hear  an  ugly  voice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  barrier  speaking  our  hero’s  doom. 

“Hold  on,  there!”  roared  Rourke,  lustily.  “Stop  in  the 
name  av  the  law.  Forward,  men  !” 

Terry’s  arms  waved  frantically,  bringing  the  waiting, 
breathless  Washingtons  up  the  steps  with  a  heavy  rush  of 
feet. 

“The  door !”  yelled  Terry,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  “Down 
wid  it!” 


Yrell  accustomed  to  breaking  down  doors  in  their  career 


ol  lire  fighting,  Ihcsc  young  Washingtons  hurled  themselves 
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at  the  door  with  a  concerted,  powerful  rush  that  carried  the 
barrier  before  them. 

As  they  burst  in,  Wide  was  found  on  the  floor,  where  he 
had  just  been  hurled,  while  the  sound  of  fast  retreating  feet 
could  be  heard  beyond  in  the  building. 

“Don’t  try  to  go  after  them,  fellows,”  begged  Wide. 
“Some  of  you  are  sure  to  be  killed  if  you  do.  Those  fel¬ 
lows  are  crazily  desperate.” 

“Did  they  bur-rt  ye,  lad?”  demanded  Terry,  bending 
over  the  young  fire  captain. 

“Not  much,”  Wide  declared. 

“Thin  let  the  scoundhrels  go,  fellers,”  directed  Terry. 
“May  they  r-run  str-raight  into  the  arrums  av  waiting 
cops !” 

Though  the  safe-blowers  got  away,*  they  did  so  on  foot, 
not  deeming  it  wise  to  risk  a  rush  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
where  their  own  red  car  lay. 

Wide's  injuries  were  examined.  There  was  nothing  to 
show,  beyond  a  few  tiny  burns  on  the  soles  of  his  -feet. 

Most  tenderly  Terry  and  Hal  replaced  Wide’s  shoes  and 
stockings,  then  helped  him  out  to  the  car. 

Brad  Thompson  and  one  of  the  other  fellows  took  the 
front  seat  of  the  abandoned  red  car,  and  ran  it  back. 

In  Belmont  the  red  car  was  run  to  a  garage,  and  Police 
Chief  Sharp  notified. 

The  car  was  never  claimed,  for  the  safe-blowers,  attempt¬ 
ing  another  job  that  same  night,  in  a  near-by  city,  had  the 
had  luck  to  be  captured  in  the  act. 

On  the  history  of  their  past  crimes  the  leader  and  one  of 
his  pals  met  the  demands  of  the  law  with  their  lives,  while 
the  other  two  were  sent  up  for  twenty  years  each. 

Four  very  joyous  young  ladies  who  had  loaned  their  cars 
for  the  pursuit  met  the  triumphant  young  Washingtons  on 
their  return. 

Wide  was  taken  straight  to  his  home,  Terry,  Kitty  and 
Faith  riding  along  with  him. 

“Now,  I  suppose  we  sha’n’t  see  you  this  evening?”  Kitty 
murmured. 

“  You  will,  unless  something  worse  happens  to  me  in  the 
meantime,”  rejoined  Wide,  hobbling  a  little  as  Terry  aided 
him  down  to  the  ground  at  his  own,  gate. 

f  red  Parsons  lay  at  horpe,  his  face  in  bandages,  his  soul 
in  a  revolt  oi  hate,  tor  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  see 
that  he  owed  all  his  misfortunes  to  himself. 

Fred’s  father  heard  the  story  of  his  son’s  Waterloo  in 
grim  silence. 

The  banker  could  not  bring  himself  to  blame  the  Wash¬ 
ing  ons,  or  to  attempt  revenge,  for  Mr.  Parsons  felt  that  he 
owed  too  much  to  our  hero  and  his  friends  for  the  saving  of 
the  bank's  funds. 

This  young  cub  son  of  mine  never  will  learn  anything,” 
sighed  the  banker.  “He.  hasn’t  told  me  the  truth  about,  the 
fight,  or  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it,  hut  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that  Fred  deserved  about  all  he  got  at  Rourke’s  hands.” 

“Robert,  I  want  to  speak  with  you  a  few  moments,”  said 
Mr.  Fullerton,  that  evening,  after  dinner.  “Come  in  the 
*  library,  please.” 

“It  doesn't  look  like  anything  unpleasant  coming,”  mur¬ 
mured  Bob  to  himself,  as  be  followed  his  parent.  “The 
guv'nor  looks  rather  unusually  pleasant.” 

“Robert,”  continued  his  father,  glowingly,  when  both 
i  HUF h 1 1  h‘  surprise  tor  you.  It  has  alw a y s 


struck  me  that  your  mother  and  I  ought  to  leave  about  all 
of  our  money  to  your  sisters.  Girls  are  likely  to  have  a 
harder  time  in  the  world,  you  know,  than  boys.  Still,  I 
have  always  wanted  to  do  something  for  you.  To-day  I 
made  what  I  think  is  going  to  be  a  very  lucky  stroke  for 
you.  For  two  thousand  dollars  I’ve  bought  Mrs.  Halstead’s 
land  at  Mayville - ” 

“What!”  gasped  the  thunderstruck  Bob. 

“Yes,  1  know  that’s  a  low  price,”  his  father  continued, 
smilingly.  “  Still,  I  put  the  deal  through.  Now,  Pm  going 
to  regard  that  piece  of  land  as  your  start  in  life.  I  think  it 
will  net  you  a  nice  little  fortune.  That  valuable  piece  of 
land  is  to  be  your  share  from  your  mother  and  me.” 

“That  Mayville  cow-pasture  for  mine?”  thought  Bob, 
cold  and  sick.  “Whew!  But  I’ll  do  fine  with  that  for  my 
share  of  the  family  fortune.  By  hard  work  I  niay  raise 
potatoes  enough  to  keep  me  alive!  Oh,  me!  Oh,  my! 
Thunder!  And  Wide’s  mother  has  got  two  thousand  more 
to  leave  him !  Wow !  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  square 
deal  on  earth?” 

Then  the  wholly  miserable  youngster  tried  to  thank  his 
father,  inwardly  praying  that  it  would  never  leak  out  how 
he  and  Keating  had  “salted”  that  brook  freely  with  crude 
oil. 

That  job-gone-wrong  never  did  leak  out,  although,  of 
course,  the  Mayville  oil  boom  soon  collapsed. 

Wide  managed  to  keep  his  calling  appointment  at  the 
Lester  house  that  evening  and  got  along  quite  well,  too. 

“It  makes  me  shudder,  Dick,  dear,  every  time  I  look  at 
you,”  murmured  Miss  Kitty,  pathetically.  “You  are  in 
fearful  danger  in  the  fire  department,  and  you  have  met 
with  such  dreadful  adventures  besides !” 

“Oh,  I’ll  come* through  all  right,  to  the  very  last,” 
laughed  Wide,  comfortably. 

“You  seem  very  certain  about  that,”  said  Kitty,  anx¬ 
iously. 

“Seem  certain?  I  am  certain!”  retorted  Wide,  glancing 
across  the  room  at  Terry  Rourke.  “Any  fellow  ought  to 
feel  all  right  that  can  brag  of  having  a  mascot  for  a  chum !” 

THE  END. 


“YOUNG  WIDE  AWAKE  AND  THE  TRAIN 
WRECK;  OR,  SAVING  LIFE  AT  WHOLESALE,”  is  ; 
the  splendid,  thrilling  story  of  the  Belmont  fire  boys  that 
will  be  published  complete  in  No.  77  of  “The  Wide  Awake 
Weekly !”  Out  next  week !  It  is  one  of  the  best  fire  stories  * 
that  Robert  Lennox  ever  has  penned,  or  ever  will  pen !  It 
brings  out  some  new  traits  in  Young  Wide  Awake  and  his 
gallant  followers,  and  is  a  narrative  of  intense  interest  all 
through.  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  it! 
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he  was  obliged  to  swim  until  the  first  stop  was  reached,  at 
^ Alton.  When  taken  out  he  was  nearly  dead,  but  the  engineer 
was  so  unfeeling  as  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  was  only  four  feet  deep,  and  he  might  have  stood  up. 
The  conductor,  also  unfeeling,  asked  him  for  his  ticket,  but 
the  tramp.said  he  had  not  come  by  rail,  but  by  water. 


the  voltage  for  the  power  line  going  to  the  city.  In  town  is 
erected  a  substation  which  receives  the  power  line  and  has  a 
number  of  motor-dynamo  groups  for  lowering  the  tension  so 
as  to  supply  the  lighting  and  mains  and  the  tramway  feeders. 
A  Berlin  company  installed  the  electric  outfit  in  this  case. 
Damascus  is  the  first  city  in  Turkey  which  has  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  light  and  tramway  system. 


An  industrious  robin  has  built  a  nest  on  the  tongue  of  a 
ig  cany  all  used  by  Lon  Fuson,  driver  of  the  Center  township 
consolidated  school  wagon,  in  hauling  about  forty  children 
to  and  from  the  Center  township  school,  south  of  Muncie,  Ind. 
In  this  nest,  which  is  near  the  front  axle,  the  robin  laid  her 
eggs  and  raised  her  brood.  So  much  confidence  has  she  in 
Mr.  Fuson  that  sometimes  she  does  not  accompany  her  young 
on  their  twice-a-day  tours,  but  allows  them  to  go  away  and 
leturn  while  she  industriously  grubs  about  for  worms.  When 
Fuscn  noticed  the  bird  building  her  nest  on  the  wagon  in 
the  early  spring,  he  thought  she  would  soon  realize  the  un¬ 
certain  character  of  her  surroundings  and  desist,  but  she 
failed  to  do  so,  and  patiently  continued  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  until  the  nest  was  completed.  Then  she  laid  the  eggs 
and  sat  on  them,  hatching  four  young  robins.  The  latter  do 
not  seem  to  mind  being  jolted  and  bumped  over  the  uneven 
highways,  but  this  process  seems  to  give  them  an  abnormal 
appetite  on  their  return  home. 


Cedar  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils 
is  yearly  becoming  more  scarce  and  expensive.  Germany 
alone  exports  15,166  tons  to  foreign  countries  every  year,  or 
about  3,033,200,000  pencils.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  pro¬ 
curing  suitable  wood  led  to  careful  investigation  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  for  some  time  a  German  company  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  pencils  the  core  of  which  is  encased  in  a  composition 
whose  principal  ingredient  is  potatoes.  It  is  said  these  pen¬ 
cils  are  a  trifle  heavier  than  those  made  of  cedar,  but  they 
are  easier  to  sharpen,  and  the  available  supply  of  potatoes 
is  practically  inexhaustible.  A  pencil  of  the  best  quality  costs 
.the  manufacturers  only  $0.00928,  while  one  of  second  quality 
can  be  marketed  for  about  half  that  figure.  The  possible  year¬ 
ly  output  is  estimated  at  14,000,000  pencils. 


The  ancient  town  of  Damascus  is  now  coming  into  line 
with  modern  progress,  and  not  long  ago  inaugurated  a  system 
'  of  electric  lighting  and  tramways  which  is  well  laid  out.  As 
to  the  tramway  lines  which  are  now  in  operation,  they  are 
running  within  the  city  as  well  as  to  connect  with  the  two 
t  suburban  localities  of  Meidan  and  Salahujeh.  It  is  expected 
that  owing  to  the  success  which  the  tramways  are  meeting 
with  since  they  have  been  opened  up,  they  will  be  increased 
in  the  near  future.  The  city  is  now  lighted  by  1,000  arc 
lamps  and  a  considerable  number  of  incandescent  lamps. 
The  electric  lighting  on  the  outside  of  the  principal  mosque 
-is  quite  striking  when  the  lamps  are  illuminated  for  certain 
special  occasions.  A  large  Turkish  company  known  as  the 
Ottoman  Tramway  Company  is  operating  the  traction  lines. 
With  it  is  connected  the  Brussels  Local  Railway  Company. 
'Current  for  the  different  circuits  is  obtained  from  a  hydraulic 
plant  which  is  erected  at  twenty-five  miles  distance  from  the 
city  at  El  Tequieh,  and  the  Barada  falls  are  utilized  to  obtain 
the  power  which  is  needed.  From  the  same  point  the  city 
wa*er  supply  is  taken.  In  the  turbine  station  erected  not  long 
sjlcc  there  are  now  installed  about  1,000-horsepower  in  tur- 
bir.es.  To  these  are  connected  the  dynamos,  which  are  oper¬ 
ated  oa  the  three-phase  system,  using  transformers  to  raise 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


“So  poor  Bill’s  gone,  has  he?  How  did  he  die?’ 
“Three  tons  of  cement  fell  on  his  chest.” 

“Poor  feller!  He  was  always  weak  there.” 


“These  ladies  are  all  eligible.” 

“I  hardly  think  I  can  go  amiss.” 

“Then,  how  about  a  nice,  affectionate  widder?” 


“So  you  quit  smoking  because  she  asked  you  to?”  said  the 
youth  with  the  clamshell  cap. 

Yes,”  answered  the  lad  with  the  turned  up  trousers. 

And  then?” 

Then  she  went  walking  with  a  man  who  smoked  a  pipe,  be¬ 
cause  she  said  it  kept  away  mosquitoes.” 


(( 

c(r 


Pa— Thomas,  I’m  disgusted  at  this  report  of  your  teacher’s. 
Why  don’t  you  ever  know  your  lessons? 

Tommy — They’re  too  hard. 

Pa  Nonsense!  They’re  not  too  hard  for  Johnny  Jones,  are 
they? 

Tommy— Aw,  that’s  different.  Johnny  has  got  a  smart 
father,  an’  he  inherits  his  brains. 


A  certain  childless  woman  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  the  raising  of  poultry.  A  witty  friend  went 
out  to  spend  the  day,  and  was  shown  a  fine  lot  of  young 
chickens. 

“These,”  said  the  mistress  of  the  place  (a  la  Cornelia)  — 
These  are  my  jewels.” 

“And  I  suppose  some  day  you’ll  have  them  set,”  responded 
the  visitor  quickly.  { 


“Pop.” 

“Yes,  my  son.” 

“Can’t  greyhounds  get  over  the  ground  pretty  lively?” 
“Yes,  my  boy.” 

“All  of  ’em,  pop?” 

“Well,  all  but  ocean  greyhounds,  yes.” 


“Which  do  you  prefer,”  said  the  artistic  young  woman, 
‘music  or  poetry?” 

“Poetry,”  answered  Miss  Cayenne.  “You  can  keep  poetry 
shut  up  in  a  book.  You  don’t  have  to  listen  to  it  unless  you 
choose.” 
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Sam  Gruesome’s  Honey 


By  John  Sherman. 


A  warm  May  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  over  the  village  of 
Tuxedo,  the  sun  declining  behind  the  mountains,  gilding  the 
limpid  streams,  and  a  soft,  fragrant  breeze  rustling  the  green 
foliage  of  bushes  and  trees. 

There  was  a  dusty  road  leading  past  Sam  Gruesome’s  old, 
dilapidated  mill,  and  a  boy  was  coming  from  the  direction  of 
a  tavern,  further  down  the  road,  between  which  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  the  old  mill  stood. 

He  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  very  tall,  and  as 
strong-looking  as  most  boys  are  at  his  time  of  life.  He  wore 
a  middling  decent  suit,  a  straw  hat,  was  barefooted,  and  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a  bottle  of  gin. 

As  he  neared  the  mill,  whistling  a  lively  tune,  he  saw  a 
flock  of  crows  fly  across  his  path,  and  halted. 

“Gosh!  That’s  a  sign  of  bad  luck,  or  my  name  ain’t  Joe 
Ashton!”  he  exclaimed,  eyeing  the  sable  birds  distrustfully. 

He  was  generally  a  luckless  chap,  so  took  every  omen  as  a 
prediction  of  ill-fortune,  ever  since  he  could  remember.  That 
period  dated  from  the  time  old  Sally  Grubbs,  the  boarding¬ 
house  keeper,  took  him  from  the  county  poorhouse  when  he 
was  a  little  fellow  in  short  dresses  and  curls. 

The  widow  was  a  hard  task-mistress,  generally  getting  the 
worth  of  his  keep  out  of  his  hide  by  overworking  him.  She 
usually  got  her  supply  of  gin  for  personal  consumption  from 
the  Half-way  House,  and  it  was  to  replenish  her  bottle  Joe 
had  been  sent  there  that  evening. 

The  boy  had  scarcely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sally  was 
going  to  give  him  an  unusually  hard  beating  that  night,  when 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  loud  yell  emanate  from  the  old 
mill,  and  then  a  voice  cried: 

“Murder!  Murder!  Murder!” 

“It  is  Sam  Gruesome!”  gasped  Joe,  turning  pale,  and  feel¬ 
ing  undecided  whether  to  run  or  stand  still.  Instead  of  doing 
either,  he  suddenly  plucked  up  courage  and  made  tracks  for 
the  mill,  muttering,  as  he  hurried  on: 

“I  can’t  do  much,  but  if  any  one’s  killing  old  Sam  I  may  be 
able  to  see  who  it  is,  and  give  the  alarm.  That’s  the  worst  of 
being  rich  and  miserly  like  him.  It  makes  burglars’  fingers 
itch  to  get  hold  of  one’s  gold,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
that’s  just  what’s  happening!” 

He  reached  the  mill  a  moment  later,  and  glanced  into  the 
yard  through  the  picket  fence.  There  he  saw  one  of  Sally 
Grubbs’  boarders  from  the  city  standing  by  the  well  beside  the 
door,  lowering  the  bucket  and  peering  down  with  a  scowl  on 
his  face. 

He  was  the  French  dandy  in  the  stove-pipe  hat  and  long 
frock  coat,  fierce  mustache  and  bristly  imperial.  A  swarthy- 
faced  individual  was  monsieur,  and  very  sinister  of  counte¬ 
nance;  but  he  sported  fine  clothes,  a  profusion  of  jewelry,  and 
was  very  polite  withal. 

The  widow  called  him  Jules  Renard. 

“He  has  killed  old  Gruesome,”  muttered  Joe.  “I’m  sure  he 
has,  and  now  he  has  just  buried  the  body  down  in  the  well.  I 
always  was  a-scared  of  that  fellow,  somehow,  and  now  I  know 
why.  He  is  a  murdering  thief,  sure!” 

The  boy  shivered  with  horror. 

“I  won’t  run  away,  though,”  thought  he,  “for  he  may  see 
me  and  give  chase.  The  best  way  is  to  see  what  he  is  going 
to  do  next.  Then  I’ll  get  a  chance  to  get  off  and  spread  the 
news,  so  the  constables  can  catch  him.” 

Arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Joe  was  just  ensconcing  himself 
behind  a  bush,  when  a  hand  came  down  rather  rudely  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  a  voice  hissed  in  his  ear  in  pretty  sav¬ 
age  tones: 

“You  sneaking  little  spy!  I’ve  got  you!” 

“Oh,  let  me  go!”  gasped  the  boy. 

He  wriggled  around,  glanced  at  his  captor,  and  a  look  of 
the  most  intense  terror  overspread  his  face.  The  man  who 
held  him  was  Dick  Grubbs,  the  son  of  the  widow,  and  had 
escaped  from  the  village  prison  a  few  days  previously,  having 
been  sentenced  to  confinement  there  for  a  term  of  five  years 


several  months  before  for  having  nearly  killed  a  man  at  the 
Half-way  House  in  a  drunken  brawl. 

“He  is  a  pardner  of  monsieur’s,”  thought  Joe,  with  a  con¬ 
vulsive  shiver.  “That  settles  my  case.  They’ll  hack  me  to 
pieces  now,  and  that‘11  be  the  end  of  me!” 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  demanded  Dick,  angrily. 
“Nuthin’,”  replied  Joe.  “Let  me  go,  will  you?” 

“You  are  watching  us,”  retorted  Dick.  “I  saw  you.  I  don’t 
know  how  much  you  witnessed,  but  I  can  tell  you,  my  lad,  that 
you  will  have  a  hard  job  to  get  away  and  blow  on  us  at  the 
village,  now  that  I’ve  got  you.” 

And  so  saying  he  dragged  the  scared  boy  out  from  behind 
the  bush,  and  shouted  to  the  other: 

“Hello,  monsieur!  I’ve  caught  a  spy!” 

“Ma  foi!”  cried  the  Frenchman,  looking  up  with  a  start. 
“Vat  eez  zees — von  spies,  by  gar?” 

“Yes — mother’s  bound  boy!” 

Monsieur  let  go  of  the  well-rope. 

“Breeng  ze  young  fellair  here,  Deek,”  said  he. 

The  young  reprobate,  who  was  no  more  than  thirty,  dragged 
Joe  into  the  yard  toward  the  other.  As  Joe  drew  near  the 
well  he  heard  a  deep,  dismal  groan  come  up  from  its  depths, 
and  he  shivered  with  dread  as  visions  of  the  mangled  body  of 
old  Sam  Gruesome  came  up  before  his  terrified  mind. 

The  two  men  whispered  together  a  moment,  so  that  Joe 
could  not  hear  what  they  said,  then  they  went  inside  the  mill, 
dragging  the  boy  with  them. 

“I’ll  lock  him  up  in  the  cellar,”  said  Dick,  when  they  were 
inside  of  the  gloomy  old  structure.  “He  will  be  safe  enough 
there  till  we  finish  our  work,  for  once  we  get  hold  of  Grue¬ 
some’s  money-box  we  can  leave  this  place,  and  the  mill-hands 
will  find  and  release  him  in  the  morning,  when  they  come  back 
to  work.” 

“Ver’  goot,”  assented  monsieur.  “An’  vile  you  poot  heem' 
een  ze  cellair,  me  I  occupy  zat  I  look  for  ze  box,  sair.” 

“Good  enough,”  replied  Dick,  as  monsieur  lit  a  candle,  stuck 
it  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  stood  it  on  the  planking  of  the* 
window  in  back  of  the  mill-wheel.  “You  know  where  to  look, 

I  suppose?” 

“Sacre!  vot  you  sink  I  come  to  zees  town — for  nosing,  eh? 
Oh,  no!  I  question  ze  mill-hand,  an’  I  fine  out  many  seeng  zat‘ 
I  know  ver’  soon  ees  to  ze  advantage,  vizout  zat  he  discovair 
vot  I  up  to  am.” 

“And  you  are  sure  you  can  find  it?”  eagerly  queried  Dick. 
“You  intimated  as  much.  Remember,  we  must  go  to-night,  for 
it  is  suspected  that  you  were  the  one  who  aided  my  escape 
from  the  jail,  monsieur.” 

“An’  ze  suspicion  ees  not  wrong,”  chuckled  the  other. 

“No.  But,  as  we  have  got  to  fly.  I’d  hate  to  go  without  Grue¬ 
some’s  money,  since  we  have  gone  so  far,  and  the  old  rascal 
is  almost  dead.” 

“  ’Ave  not  ze  fear  zat  I  not  geet  eet.” 

“And  lose  no  time,”  admonished  Dick.  “The  sooner  we  are 
off,  the  better.  We  want  no  interruption  from  any  one  who 
may  chance  to  stray  in  here.” 

Monsieur  shrugged  his  shoulders  again.  Then  he  ignited- 
another  candle,  and  handed  it  to  Dick. 

“Teck  zees  an’  go,”  said  he.  “I  do  ze  rest.” 

“The  villains!”  thought  Joe.  “Frenchy  must  have  been  an 
old  friend  of  Dick’s;  then  he  is  a  crook,  too,  for  Dick  only* 
travels  with  bad  people.  He’s  come  up  to  the  widow’s  just  to 
help  Dick  to  escape  from  jail,  that’s  what  he  did,  and  Dick's 
been  hiding  ever  since.  Then  the  polite  monsieur  has  been 
suspected,  he  knows  it,  and  is  going  to  travel  before  they  prove 
him  guilty. 

“So  they  must  have  made  up  this  plan  to  kill  poor  old  Grue¬ 
some,  get  his  money,  and  fly.  That’s  the  worst  of  not  putting 
your  money  in  a  bank.  Gruesome  always  was  known  to  be 
afraid  to  trust  his  gold  in  banks,  and  everybody  knew  very, 
well  he  kept  his  money  hidden  in  this  old  mill.  If  he’d  been 
sensible,  and  not  so  afraid  of  losing  his  gold,  these  rascals 
wouldn’t  get  it.  But  now  it’s  brought  him  to  his  grave  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  done  him  no  good,  and  they’ll  rob  him  of 
it,  anyway.  Dear  me — I  wish  I  was  safe  home." 

Dick  had  taken  the  candle  and  interrupted  Joe’s  cogitations 
by  grasping  him  by  the  shoulder. 
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A ou  come  with  me,  young  one!”  said  he,  sternly,  as  he 
glowered  at  the  boy  from  under  his  soft  felt  hat  and  dragged 
him  across  the  room.  There  were  grist-stones,  beams  and 
trash  strewn  all  around,  and  the  boy  stumbled  over  them  as 
he  was  hurried  toward  a  door  beside  a  half-curtained  window. 

1  he  window  communicated  with  a  room  into  which  Dick 
dragged  the  boy,  and  opened  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  that  led 
down  into  the  cellar.  They  descended.  The  boy  remonstrated, 
but  Dick  struck  him  a  savage  blow,  knocking  him  down  on  the 

floor  of  the  cellar,  and  the  bottle  of  gin  fell  from  his  hand  and 
rolled  away. 

‘■Hello!  what  is  this?”  queried  Dick,  picking  it  up. 

-  "A  b°ttle  of  gin  your  mother  sent  for  at  the  tavern,”  said 
the  boy,  scrambling  to  his  feet  and  staring  around. 

Dick’s  eyes  sparkled.  He  had  been  imbibing  whisky  that 

night,  and,  being  an  insatiate  drinker,  he  was  glad  to  get  the 
gin. 

"So  the  old  woman  sent  for  this,  eh?”  he  asked,  as  he  pulled 
out  the  cork,  and,  holding  the  bottle  up  to  the  light  of  the 
candle,  glanced  at  its  contents.  “She  never  stints  herself 
just  like  her  son,  for  all  the  world.  I’m  sorry — she  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  about  this.” 

„  “Oh!”  cried  Joe,  in  alarm.  “You  ain’t  going  to  drink  it?” 
“Well,  I  just  guess  I  am,  now!” 

“But  she  will  beat  me  if  you  do.” 

I  don  t  care  a  rap.  Tell  her  I  drank  it,  and  she  will  forgive 
you!”  coarsely  laughed  Dick,  as  he  raised  the  bottle  to  his 
bloated  lips,  and  took  a  draught. 

Joe  glanced  around  the  cellar  again.  A  thrill  of  horror  per¬ 
vaded  him,  as  he  noticed  that  it  was  infested  with  an  army  of 
rats.  Their  shrill  squeaks  could  be  heard,  as  they  scampered 
about,  and  he  could  see  their  sharp  little  eyes  twinkling  like 
sparks  in  the  obscurity  surrounding  him. 

“If  he  leaves  me  here,”  thought  the  boy,  “those  ravenous 
beasts  may  devour  me  alive!” 

In  back  of  Dick  stood  a  row  of  grain-bins,  with  the  lids  up, 
'and  he  leaned  against  one  of  them,  set  the  candle  on  the  floor, 
and  took  another  pull  at  the  bottle  of  gin  with  evident  relish. 
“Fine  brand,  this,”  said  he  smacking  his  lips.  “Old  Tom.” 
Joe  glanced  at  the  stairs  and  was  debating  in  his  mind 
what  chance  he  would  have  to  escape  by  a  sudden  dash,  when 
1m  observed  that  Dick  was  rapidly  emptying  the  bottle  of  gin. 

“If  he  gets  drunk.  I’ll  get  away  anyhow,”  thought  Joe. 
m  ^ow,  see  here,  you!”  exclaimed  Dick,  in  thickening  tones. 

I  vant  to  know  whether  you  didn’t  see  us  tackle  old  Grue 
some  and  then  put  him  down  the  well  when  you  ppeped 
through  the  fence?” 

“I  didn’t  see  anything,”  said  Joe. 

"Get  out!  You  can’t  stuff  me  that  way.” 

f-  ^  didn’t,”  asseverated  Joe.  “I  only  heard  him  yell  ‘mur¬ 
der!’  ” 

‘Oh,  you  hie — did,  eh?”  said  he,  with  a  hiccough. 

The  boy  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  rolling  by  this  time,  and 
his  legs  were  growing  unsteady  beneath  him. 

“He  is  as  full  as  a  goat,  now,”  thought  Joe. 

Then  a  rather  daring  plan  suggested  itself  to  him. 

“Maybe  I  can  save  old  Gruesome’s  life,”  he  thought.  “I 
heard  him  groaning,  so  he  can’t  be  dead  yet.  If  he  stays 
there,  though,  he  will  surely  die.  Anyhow,  I’ll  try  it.” 
Approaching  Dick,  he  gave  him  a  push. 

“Blast  you!”  growled  he,  “what  did  you  do  that  for?” 

But  before  the  sentence  was  finished  he  tumbled  over  back¬ 
ward  into  the  grain-bin,  and  Joe  glanced  in.  He  tried  to  get 
up,  grew  dazed,  fell  back,  raised  the  bottle  he  still  clutched 
to  his  lips,  took  a  long  pull  at  it,  and  commenced  to  roar  a 
maudlin  song. 

Joe  knew  that  Dick  was  helpless,  and,  gaining  courage,  he 
slammed  down  the  lid  of  the  bin  and  bolted  it.  Dick  was 
made  a  helpless  prisoner. 

“I’ve  got  him  safe  now!”  muttered  the  delighted  boy. 

Then  Joe  seized  the  candle,  and  softly  went  upstairs.  He 
sav/  monsieur  going  around  with  a  lit  candle,  and  then  glided 
through  ‘be  door,  out  into  the  yard.  Darkness  had  fallen  by 
this  tj me.  The  boy  soon  discovered  the  well,  however.  Pull¬ 
ing  the  bimk'-t.  rope,  he  found'that  it  had  an  immense  weight 
at  tb&  other  eiui 


Old  Gruesome  must  be  fastened  to  the  bucket!”  he  thought. 
I  wonder  if  I  can  hoist  him  up?” 

He  tried,  and,  to  his  joy,  succeeded.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
raised  the  miller  to  the  surface,  and  found  old  Gruesome  soak¬ 
ing  wet  from  his  immersion  in  the  cold  water  below.  He  was 
conscious  and  able  to  converse,  too.  Joe  saw  that  he  had  been 
fastened  to  the  bucket  with  a  rope,  and  that  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot. 

Scoundrels!”  groaned  he,  on  reaching  the  open  air.  “Let 
me  go!  Already  you  have  half-killed  me!” 

“Oh!  he  yet  lives!”  muttered  Joe. 

Seizing  the  old  man,  he  dragged  him  out  to  the  ground. 
Jerusalem!”  he  exclaimed,  when  his  glance  fell  upon  Joe. 
I  swear,  if  young  Ashton  ain’t  one  of  them!” 

No,  no!”  interposed  the  boy. 

Then  Joe  explained  all  that  happened. 

Release  me  then!”  said  the  miller,  “and  perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  save  my  money  from  those  rascals.” 

Joe  drew  out  his  penknife,  and  cut  old  Gruesome’s  bonds. 
The  miller  arose  to  his  feet. 

How  did  they  get  the  best  of  you?”  queried  Joe. 

I  was  closing  up  for  the  night,  when  they  both  tackled  me 
in  the  yard.  I  yelled  ‘murder!’  And  then  I  got  a  crack  on 
the  head  that  stretched  me  senseless,”  the  miller  replied.  “Did 
you  see  them  do  it?” 

No.  But  I  heard  you  cry.  What  shall  we  do  now,  Mr. 
Gruesome?” 

Do!  Why  tackle  ’em,  of  course.” 

Well,  I’ve  already  made  a  prisoner  of  Dick.” 

Then  I’ll  capture  the  other  one.” 

How  can  it  be  done?” 

I’ll  exchange  clothing  with  Grubbs.  The  Frenchman  will 
not  know  I  escaped  from  the  well.  That  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  get  near  enough  to  him  to  get  my  hands  on  him  before  he 
can  escape.” 

The  exchange  of  clothing  was  soon  made,  Dick  remaining 
unconscious  of  the  fact;  and,  locking  him  in  the  bin  again, 
they  crept  upstairs.  When  they  reached  the  room  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  Frenchman  was,  they  paused.  The  French¬ 
man  was  back  in  an  obscure  corner  when  the  miller  went  in, 
the  candle  still  in  the  window,  and  Gruesome  saw  him  lift  a 
box  from  under  a  board  in  the  floor  and  lay  it  down. 

1  he  Frenchman  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  money-chest. 
An  expression  of  intense  joy  was  depicted  upon  his  swarthy 
face;  but,  hearing  the  miller’s  footstep,  he  sprang  up  and 
glanced  at  him. 

Upon  seeing  who  confronted  him,  the  Frenchman  uttered  a 
startled  cry  and  recoiled.  A  demoniacal  expression  was  upon 
his  face,  as  he  suddenly  flashed  a  silver-plated  revolver  from 
his  pocket,  cocked  if,  and  pointed  it  at  Gruesome’s  head.  The 
terrified  miller  clenched  with  the  Frenchman.  They  struggled 
around  the  room  a  moment,  hut  monsieur  was  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  two,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  threw  Gruesome  on 
the  floor.  Striking  his  head  upon  a  piece  of  rusty  iron,  the 
poor  miller  became  utterly  unconscious.  Joe  had  witnessed  all 
that  passed.  Gliding  into  the  mill-room,  he  seized  the  revol¬ 
ver,  which  the  Frenchman  had  dropped.  Monsieur  turned 
around  with  a  startled  exclamation. 

“By  gar,  ze  pistol  eez  loaded!  Drop  eet  or - ” 

Oh,  no!  Now  you  march  on  ahead  of  me  out  to  the  road, 
or  I  will  pull  the  trigger.  Do  you  hear?” 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  monsieur  reluctantly  obeyed. 
Joe  marched  him  to  the  village,  and  handed 'him  over.  After 
he  was  put  in  jail,  Joe  and  a  constable  returned  to  the 
mill,  and  found  that  Gruesome  had  recovered,  had  hidden  his 
money  again,  and  had  bound  Dick  Grubbs  hand  and  foot.  The 
drunken  rascal  had  been  dragged  out  of  the  bin,  up  from  the 
cellar,  and,  fully  alive  to  his  situation,  was  reviling  the  de¬ 
lighted  miller.  The  constable  took  him  away  to  the  prison,  too. 
The  two  reprobates  were  sentenced.  Sally  Grubbs  died. 

Joe  remained  with  the  miller,  and  Gruesome  proved  a  kind 
benefa'etor  to  the  poor  boy.  In  the  end  he  made  Joe  his  heir, 
and  when  he  died,  the  mill  and  all  his  gold  went  to  the  boy. 

The  richest  and  best  respected  man  in  Tuxedo  to-day  is  Joe 
Ashton. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  or 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  I  rof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  Q,  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology , 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

*No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  0.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  davs,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate: 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  ruies  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  now  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developirig  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  madb  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ont  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOWTO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
hist  ruct  ions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  bandy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  TTOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  prinriples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary'  cards,  and  not  requiring 
aleigbt-of-hnnd  ;  of  tricks  involviug  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
&|?ccially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  iiuilner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Amderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com. 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving,  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSTOAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanioal  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. — A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  littfe 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybvHiy  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  eWry  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  bare  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject  * 
also  rule#  for  punctuatiou  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters! 


THE  STAGE. 


-----  little  book. 

r^£.4L-  1HE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
and  Irish®  a  i Varic^  assortment  of  slump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 

ment'and"  amatem^shows.8  ^  J“St  lhe  ^  £or  bame 


AND  JOKF nnm?Y|  ®rJEW  Y0RK  MINSTREL  GITIDE 
ij  lT  -V — Something  new  and  very  instructive  Fverv 

aaniziml1  ?  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganising  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe.  &  1  or 

No.  65.  ML  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor§  Tt 

T.rr^ni  M  *?7e  co,l>ction  «'  .«>•>*.,  jokes,  conundrums  e?c  of 
the  d^v  the  Sreat  Wlt?  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 

obJnyi  copy  imme5diIthelvCan  3  g°°d  SUbstantial  Me  should 


teen  illustn^tw^  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  fou^ 

a  good  snp  i1ftprnrDcSV1Dg  Jhei  ^lffe.reat  positions  requisite  to  becoras 
all  thp  i  r’  rea(,er  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 

simple  and  pnno?Uth°lS  °f  pros®  aud  Poetry,  arranged  in  the  moot 
smipie  and  concis3  manner  possible. 

bates"  onilinn^f)  ^ V  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  d#» 
smiropc  ^  f  f  •  deba£eE>  Questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bect 
foi  piocunng  information  on  the  questions  given. 


No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com- 
lastruc’tlons  .h°w  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager  Promoter 
scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager* 
Na8°.  GL  S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containingthe  fat- 
anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages  •  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author.  bandsome 


v  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
fuH  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  towf 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 

Sshed.3  °me*  he  m°St  compIete  b00k  of  kind  ever  pub- 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
cooks7’  and  a  §rand  colJection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

TP,  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  ’ 


SOCIETY. 

r  HOW  TO  FLIRT, — The  arts  and  wiles  ot  flirtation  era 

handkerchiP?ef  by  ^  little  bo?k‘  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
S nsI  fu  f  lii  nV  gi0ve,’  paraso1’  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 
iSfSL?*- V st  of  ,the,  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 

without  one  °  everybody>  botb  opi  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 

TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsoma 
[ions  in°?hpJ?S  nfn  6d  -by  Fyank  Toase^  It  contains  full  instruct 

rtlQUe/te  lnntlie  ball:room  aad  at  parties 
dances  ’  d  f  dlIectlons  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 


coin 


No  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  love 
toUbeSobseiwe(imw!thage’  glving  sensibIj  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
erally  known d’  h  y  CUn°US  and  lnterestinS  tbipgs  not  gen- 


xt  _  ELECTRICAL. 

JSo.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
ecnption  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries 

fustradons  °rge  ’  A*  M-  M’  D*  Containing  ovef  fifty  il- 

T°  M£KE  eeeCTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
ta  ning  full  directions  for  making  .electrical  machines,  induction 
cpils  dynamos^  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 

e<5i?°ii0f  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ECW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  °f  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up 
.  .N°;  l8*  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
^Tightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 

f pSb°T i WIsbes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  Convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


M  BlRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  IO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot  etc 

BABRrrW  ?'°fK,AIS';:  D0,<;s'  POUPLTRqy.  pFgbons  and 

trat?dBIByTrtDUrof1l,and  lnstruatlTO  bo°k-  Handsomely  Mu* 

„nNw°;  1I0)V,  TO  ?I4KE  A?D  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
Si  n8*1  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Keene  ''  *°  CUre  skins-  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No  ' 50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  s,  mourning 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS, — Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 

published0118’  making  lt:  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 


%  ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
gnjatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

^o.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
Very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  JO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOL\  E  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and_  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  10  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  ft.  ’Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
baget>  Casino,  Forty- Five,  R^.  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
I*  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
ail  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW7  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 

riring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
the  drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—Co:.'*  ',g  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

dialect,  I  reneb  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
With  many  standard  readings, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST. — A  nseful  and  in- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi» 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  ail  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups^,  essences  etc  etc 

No.  %i,  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUlMl!-Containir,g‘fuII 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  or  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com- 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

;  No  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 

family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arramrim? 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  h  & 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— Bv  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure* 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  if 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
1  ransparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
k”^Tto  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  ‘flow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bov 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States ‘Navy  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Ln  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  BecomfcfV 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 


mr  Latest  Issues  “wa 


“WILD  WES 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories, 

Colored  Covers  32  P 

249  Young  Wild  West’s  Bareback  Beat;  or,  The  Boss  Boy  of 

the  Broncho  Busters. 

250  Voiing  Wild  West  at  Fire  Hill;  or,  How  Arietta  Saved  the 

Flag. 

251  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Greaser  Giant;  or  “Mexican 

Mike’s”  Mistake. 

252  Young  Wild  West  at  Skeleton  Ranch;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Death  Trap. 

253  Young  Wild  West’s  Gold  Grip;  and  How  He  Held  the 

Claim. 

T  WEEKLY” 

Sketches,  etc.,  of  Western  Life- 

ages  Price  5  Cents 

254  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Gray  Gang;  or,  Arietta’s  Daring^ 

Device. 

255  Young  Wild  West  at  Lonesome  Licks;  or,  The  Phantom  of 

Pilgrim  Pass. 

256  Young  Wild  West’s  Biggest  Strike;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Abandoned  Mine. 

257  Young  Wild  West  and  the  River  Rangers;  or,  The  Cave 

Queen  of  the  Yellowstone. 

258  Young-Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Call;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Smug¬ 

glers. 

“THE  LIBERTY 

Containing  Revoi 

Colored  Covers  32  P 

343  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Sergeant  Jasper;  or,  The  Engagement 

at  Charleston  Harbor. 

344  The  Liberty  Boys  with  Mercer’s  Riflemen;  or,  Holding 

the  Redcoats  at  Bay. 

345  The  Liberty  Boys  After  Logan;  or.  The  Raid  of  the  Mingo 

Indians. 

346  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Special  Duty;  or„Out  With  Marion’s 

Swamp  Foxes. 

347  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  French  Spy;  or,  The  Battle  of 

Hobkirk’s  Hill. 

BOYS  OF  ’76” 

L.UTIONARY  STORIES 

ages  Price  5  Cents  , 

348  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Reedy  Fork;  or,  Keeping  the  British 

Puzzled. 

349  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Capt.  Jack”;  or,  Learning  the 

Enemy’s  Plans. 

350  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Basking  Ridge;  or,  The  Loss  of  Gen¬ 

eral  Lee. 

351  The  Liberty  Boys  Holding  Quintan’s  Bridge;  or,  Repul¬ 

sing  Rangers  and  Regulars. 

352  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Barren  Hill;  or.  Fighting  with 

Lafayette.  .  ^ 

“SECRET 

Old  and  Young  Kin 

Colored  Covers  32  1 

444  The  Bradys  and  Mr.  Magic;  or,  After  the  Thumbless 

League. 

445  The  Bradys’  Double  Trap;  or,  Working  the  Night  Side  of 

New  York. 

446  The  Bradys  and  the  Gun-Boat  Boys;  or,  Unravelling  a 

Navy  Yard  Mystery. 

4-* 7  The  Brady’s  and  “Old  Foxy”;  or,  The  Slickest  Crook  in 
New  York. 

448  The  Bradys  and  the  Fan  Tan  Players;  or,  In  the  Secret 
Dens  of  Chinatown. 

SERVICE” 

♦ 

g  Brady,  Detectives 

3 ages  Price  5  Cents 

449  The  Bradys  and  the  Three  Black  Stars;  or,  The  Million 

Lost  in  the  Meadows. 

450  The  Bradys’  Church  Vault  Mystery;  or,  Tracking  the  Bow¬ 

ery  Fakirs. 

451  The  Bradys  and  “Gum  Shoe  Gus”;  or,  Hunting  the  White 

Way  Crooks. 

452  The  Bradys  and  the  Belfry  “Owls”;  or,  Trailed  to  the 

Tombs. 

453  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Juggler;  or,  The  Opium 

Fiend’s  Revenge. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them,  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  by- 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 190 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

. . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 
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“  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

*  \  * 

V 

t  . .  . 

a 

•  •  •  • 

u 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

u 

“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

u 

“  Ten-Coni  Hand  Books,  Nos . . 

Vnme.  .  . 

IDE  AWARE  WEEKLY 


A  COMPLETE  STOKY  EVERY  WEEK 

mr  STORIES  OF  BOY  FIREMEN 


By  ROBERT  LENNOX 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32= Pages  of  Reading 


Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  Illustrations 
Issued  Every  Friday 


Beginning  with  No.  41,  this  Y'  ""VCworid116’ Thef detail 

^ar  ?e=C£L"i° --  si 
ss-  r  ssr^  *=  HSHw "ons  and  8  little  0£  the 

ing  girl  in  the  stories  whom  you  will  all  like  very  muc  . 


LATEST  ISSUES. 


.  ..  Philippines  By  58  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Dynamite  Crew;  or,  Blowing  up  a  Burning 

52  The  Crater  of  Gold;  or,  Dick  Hopes  Find  m  the  P  Village-  The  Belmont  Boys’  Greatest 


33  At  ,Fhee  Topo^hTSeap  ;  or,  Daring  to  Call  His  Soul  His  Own.  By 

34  A  Lemon^r  His ;  or,  Nafs  Corner  in  Gold  Bricks.  By  Edward  N. 

35  By  the  Mikado's  Order ;  or,  Ted  Terrill's  “Win  Out"  in  Japan.  By 

36  HisLNameJwas  Bi ;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Green  Irish  Boy.  By 
A.  Howard  De  Witt. 


A.  Howard  De  Witt.  nhiof  Rv  Robert  Lennox 

ll  SpUtDuneerNF„r1;  or’,  FThT  VoTuTt“r ‘lire”  Boys  St  Blackton.  By 

39  Hook°b ladder” "md  Pike;  or.  The  Life-Savers  of  Freehold.  By 

Robert  Lennox.  ,  -p„  Rnhcrt  Lennox 

an  rv»lnmhin's  Pet  •  or,  A  Fireman  at  1<.  T>y  ltoDert  ijkuuu 

41  Young  Wide  Awake;  or  The  Fire  Boys .  of  Belmont 


59  Youn'g‘\f'fde  Awake's  Fire  Test ;  or.  The  Belmont  Boys'  Greatest 

60  Young°wide  Awake's  Fire  Patrol ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate 

61  YoungnWide  Awake's  Longest  Leap  ;  or,  Swift  Work  With  the  Life- 

62  YoungnWide  Awake’s  Signal  Call  ;  or,  Fire  Fighting  to  the  Last 
Ditch. 


ll  IEI  II  Si  •  ^«^»Rec. 


44  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Hook  and  Ladder  Work  ;  or,  The  Maniac  Fire 

45  Young' Wide  Awake’s  Bucket  Brigade;  or,  Trapping  a  Fire 

46  Young  Wide  Awake  Smoke-Bound;  or,  Daring  Work  \v  ith  the  Lire 

47  Young”  Wide  Awake’s  Pikemen  ;  or  Hommed  in  by 

48  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Scaling  Ladders ;  or,  The  Boy  Life-Saver  s 

49  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fire  Line ;  or,  A  Boy  Fireman  s  Nerve  in 

50  Young5  Wide  Awake’s  Axe  Brigade;  or,  Hewing  His  May  to  a 

51  YoungnWide0  Awake’s  Still  Alarm  ;  or,  At  Bay  With  Blazing  OIL 

52  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Nozzleman  Grit;  or,  Ihe  Midnig  a 

Box  14. 

53  Young  Wide  Awake’s 'Champion  Climber;  or.  Fighting  the  Flames 

u  AS  I- 

56  Young" Wide  Awake's  Hand  Grenades ;  or.  Cut  Off  by  the  Flame 

57  YoangTide  Awake  and  the  Rival  Fire  Boys ;  or,  Fighting  for 
Honors. 


63  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Cascade  of  Flame  ;  or,  V  ithm  an  Inch  of  a 

64  Youngrw?deeatAwake’s  Fire  Fight;  or,  Holding  up  the  Belmont 

Life  Savers.  .  . 

65  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Bravest  Rescue  ;  or,  Snatching  a  \  ictim  from 

66  YoungnWide*1  Awake's  Junior  Firemen;  or,  Skip  and  Ted  at  Their 

Best  i 

Si  ¥2SSf  lide  Awake's  &£?«* 

69  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Fire  Queen  ;  or,  At  the  Mercy  of  a 

70  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Battle  With  Neptune  No.  2,  or,  The  Meam 

71  Young' Wideawake’s  Lightning  Truck  Work;  or.  Daring  Death 

72  Youn^' wfded  Awake’s  Steeple  Blaze  ;  or,  The  Hardest  Work  of  A1I- 

73  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Fire  Flies”  ;  or.  Winning  a  Losing, 

74  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Ladder  Rush  ;  or,  The  Crack  Work  of  Wash- 

75  Youn^Wlde  Awake’s  General  Alarm;  or,  Meeting  the  Neptunes  on 

76  Younge'widenAwake’s  Mascot  Chum:  or,  Terry  Rourke  s  Brave 

Deed.  *  f 


For  saleTa,.  newsdeaiers.  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  ol  price,  5  cents  Per  copy  in  money  or 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, _ _  24  Union  Square,  New  Yor^ 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

_ it..*  _  rp i 


return  mall  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Pear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me. 

copies  of  WORK  ANP  WIN.  Nos . 

“  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . > 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE.  No? . 

“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 
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